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io =a ay in pi Gounne Cities 
up to the Sixteenth Century 
ELBERT VAUGHAN WILLS, PH.D., BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
Sumuncnummimmns FTF) RE have been brought together in the German 
several important collections of school ordi- 
nances and contracts dating from the period 
prior to the sixteenth century, and of church 
codes (Kirchenordnungen) belonging to the Ref- 
ormation period.’ Many of the latter include 
provisions for the regulation of schools. These 
Summ documents form a body of historical sources 
scarcely touched by English-speaking educators.? A compre- 
hensive collection of these sources in English translation is 
a desideratum. 

In the present study an endeavor will be made, first, to 
summarize the results of a few of the more noteworthy of 
the investigations which have been made by German scholars 
for the purpose of building up from the records historical 
accounts of the development of schools during the period 

1 The principal collections are the following: ‘“‘Monumenta Germaniae 
Paedagogica. Biinde I, VI, VIII, XII], XXIV, XXVII, XXVIII, XXXII. 
XXXVIII XLI, XLII, XLV, XLVil, XLIX, and LIT (Berlin, 1886-1914); 
Miller, Johannes: ‘‘Vor- und fruhreformatorische Schulordnungen und Schul- 
vertrige in deutscher und niederlindischer Sprache,’’ Hefte 12 and 13 in 
Sammlung selten gewordener pidagogischer Schriften friiherer Zeiten, heraus- 
gegeben von August Israel und Johannes Miiller (Zschopau, 1. Abteilung, 1885; 
2. Abteilung, 1886); Richter, Aemilius Ludwig: ‘Die evangelischen Kirche- 
nordnungen des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts’ (2 Bde., Weimar, 1846); Richter, 
Albert: “‘Kursiichsische Volksschulordnungen” (Leipzig, 1891); Sehling, Emil: 
“Die evangelischen Kirchenordnungen des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts’ (5 Bde. 
Published to date, Leipzig, 1902-1913); Vormbaum, Reinhold: “Die evan- 
Relischen Schulordnungen” des 16.-18. ‘Jahrhunderts’ (3 Bde., Giitersloh, 
1860-1864) 

2 One study. that of Robbins, C. L.: ‘“‘Teachers in Germany in the Six- 
teenth Century” (New York, 1913), is based in part upon material from codes 
of the Reformation period. 
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under consideration; and, secondly, to present in translation 
selections from some of the more significant of the ordi- 
nances and contracts by which the schools were governed, 
and their relation to the ecclesiastical authorities stipulated, 
in the principal German and Netherlandish commercial cities, 
In the citation of early references to the existence or estab- 
lishment of schools, Wiirttemberg will receive the chief empha- 
sis, for in this duchy was developed the earliest of the German 
systems of elementary education forming part of a coérdi- 
nated State educational system, namely, that which was em- 
bodied in the Wiirttemberg Church Code of 1559. 

Ecclesiastical Decrees Concerning Education.—Pronounce- 
ments of synods, councils, and individual ecclesiastics attest- 
ing an interest in education are by no means rare among 
the records of the Middle Ages, although the problem of 
determining the scope of such admonitions and the extent 
to which they were observed is not always an easy one. The 
oldest document included in the collections to which refer- 
ence has been made, a Bavarian “pastoral instruction” issued 
about 774, may be translated in part as follows :* 

“The Bishop shall take care that these presbyters shall 
not be ignorant men, but that they shall read and under- 
stand the sacred Scriptures, so that they may be able to 
teach according to the tradition of the Roman Church; and 
it shall be their duty to uphold the Catholic faith and to 
teach the people committed to their charge. . . . Each Bishop, 
moreover, shall establish in his see a school and a wise 


teacher, who shall be able to give instruction according to 
the Roman tradition. Bs 


The Third Lateran Council of 1179 decreed that the 
Scholasticus or superior of schools under the direction of a 
bishop should superintend all schoolmasters within his dio- 
cese and should “grant them licenses without which none 
should presume to teach.’’* 


3 Translated from Lurz, Georg: ‘‘Mittelschulgeschichtliche Dokumente 
Altbayerns, einschliesslich Regensburgs,”’ Mon. Ger. Paed., Bd. XLI, 8S. 141 
Cf. Specht, F. A.: “Geschichte des Unterrichtswesens in Deutschland” (Stutt- 
gart, 1885), S. 13-14. 

4 Cf. Anderson, L, F.: “History of Common School Education’? (New York, 
1909), pp. 140-141. The term Scholasticus was also applied to the superiors 


of monastic and canonicate schools. 
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Early Allusions to Schools.—Light is also thrown in some 
measure upon the development of German education during 
the pre-Reformation period by references to schools or to 
schoolmasters in ecclesiastical or legal documents or in his- 
torical records. A number of studies of such records for 
limited areas in Wiirttemberg have been summarized by 
Bernhard Kaisser in his Geschichte des Volksschulwesens in 
Wiirttemberg.’ Schéttle found references evidencing the 
existence of schools in seventeen cities and towns in southern 
Wiirttemberg, the earliest record bearing date of 1295 and 
indicating the appointment of a rector puerorum in Ried- 
lingen. Meister’s investigation revealed references to schools 
in twenty-five Wiirttemberg cities and towns, beginning with 
Isny in 1242. Vogelmann went so far as to maintain that 
at the time of the Reformation, “very many and probably 
most” villages in Wiirttemberg were provided with schools. 

Stalin has given the following account of Wiirttemberg 
schools during the period from the middle of the thirteenth 
to the end of the fifteenth century.° 


“For cultural enlightenment in this period, which was 
unacquainted with a Volksschule system proper, and which 
gave attention to the instruction of girls only in exceptional 
cases, there served, in addition to the older cloister schools, 
which also imparted instruction to laymen but fell more and 
more into decay, the city schools. These we encounter already 
at the end of the preceding period. Now they become steadily 
more numerous, not only in Imperial cities, but also in smaller 
cities and even in villages; for example, in Waiblingen 1267; 
in Riedlingen, 1276; Balingen, 1277; Dischingen, . . . 1278; 
Esslingen, 1279; Bulach, 1281; Horb, 1282; Ellwangen, Reut- 
lingen, 1292; Oberndorf, 1293; Ulm, 1294; Gmiind, 1295; and 
Rottenburg, 1304. 

“While these schools were everywhere under the influence 
of the clergy, their management was in the hands of the 
city authorities. The teachers themselves belonged generally 
to the ecclesiastical profession. To some extent, moreover, 
they enjoyed clerical livings. Besides, they were also fre- 


5 Zwei Binde (Stuttgart, .1895-1897). Bd. I, S. 1-32. 
6 Translated from Stilin, P. F.: “Geschichte Wiirttembergs,”" 1 Bd., 2 
Halfte, pagination continuous (Gotha, 1882-1887). S. 812. 
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quently appointed to local offices (Gemeindedmter) on account 
of their superior training, especially their knowledge of the 
Latin. In the more important schools the master or school 
inspector (magister or rector puerorum) had several assist- 
ants, or under-masters (Unterlehrer.) The pupils were of 
widely different ages. The older assisted in the instruction 
of the younger. Many wandered about the country as ‘mendi- 
cant scholars,’ and gained their livelihood by begging, fraud, 
and stealing. The principal subjects of instruction, which 
were taught entirely according to the scholastic method, were 
reading, writing, singing (especially for the purpose of pub- 
lic worship), above all Latin, occasionally also reckoning, and, 
by the larger institutions here and there, grammar and 
logic. . i 

Schmid’s Investigation. — The conflicting claims concern- 
ing the early development of vernacular elementary educa- 
tion in Wiirttemberg have been examined by Dr. Eugen 
Schmid in a monograph occasioned, as he says, by the fact 
that “diametrically opposed opinions are held concerning the 
significance of the Reformation in the province of the school 
system.’” 

In Wiirttemberg, as elsewhere, the oldest schools were the 
cloister or monastic schools and the cathedral and collegiate 
schools. Early records indicate, according to Pfaff, the exist- 
ence of four cloister schools and one cathedral school in 
Wiirttemberg.® Of the former, the most famous in the terri- 
tory which Schmid studied was the school established in the 
great Benedictine monastery at Hirsau, founded in 830 and 
occupied by monks from Fulda, then at its zenith under 
Rabanus Maurus. The cloister of Adelberg, established about 
1180, became chiefly an institution for the education of the 
sons of the neighboring nobles. Here even the Emperor 
Frederick I (Barbarossa) educated his son, the future 
Philip II. 

Several factors combined to bring about in general the 
decline of these schools. In the case of the cloister schools 


7 “Das wiirttembergische Volksschulwesen im 16. Jahrhundert,” in Beihefte 
zu den Mitteilungen der Gessellschaft fiir deutsche Erziehungs- und Schulge- 
schichte, Bd. 11, S. 89-144 (Berlin, 1906). 

8 Ibid. S. 90. 
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the superiors of the monasteries discouraged their develop- 
ment as tending to refractoriness in yielding the obedience 
required by the monastic rules. Even in the eleventh cen- 
tury, Pietro Damiani condemned exterior cloister schools as 
subversive in their effect upon discipline. With the growth 
of universities, moreover, these institutions superseded the 
cloister, cathedral, and collegiate schools as cultural centres, 
and with the revival of the study of classical literatures the 
monasteries and cathedrals ceased to be the chief places of 
refuge and nurseries of learning. 

With the decline of these ecclesiastical schools, which had 
imparted instruction to those belonging to the laity (externi) 
as well as to novices (oblati), there arose from a new source 
an intensified demand for lay education. As centres of com- 
merce the German cities attained during the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries a high degree of prosperity. Their medieval 
isolation was broken down, and the tradesmen came into 
active contact with the outside world. The political result 
of this development was the appearance of the free Imperial 
cities, which owed allegiance only to the Emperor, and gov- 
erned themselves without the interference of an imperial 
deputy. In northern Germany and in those countries to 
which they were bound by ties of commercial interest, these 
cities grouped themselves into the great Hanseatic League 
for mutual protection and for the advancement of commerce. 
A league of the Rhenish cities, headed by Mainz, sought 
to protect and keep open the avenues of traffic along the 
Rhine valley. The social results of the rise and growth of 
German cities were of even greater importance for education. 
Midway between the peasants below and the nobles and 
clergy above was developed a new social class, the burghers, 
including tradesmen, master workmen, and mechanics of the 
towns. The life of these burghers demanded facilities for 
education. The higher standards of living consequent upon 
the growth of wealth operated to render this need the more 
insistent. Hence arose the city schools. Such apparently 
were the institutions cited in the studies quoted by Kaisser. 
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Schmid found evidence of the existence, during the Middle 
Ages, of schools in nineteen cities within the territory in- 
cluded during the Reformation period in the duchy of Wiirt- 
temberg. The earliest record cited by him concerns a school 
at Kirchheim in 1249. These city schools were Latin schools, 
The use of the Latin as the language of legal and commer- 
cial documents rendered the interest of the burghers in its 
acquisition not less than that of the ecclesiastics. In addi- 
tion to equipping the sons of the burghers for the commercial 
life of the towns, the city schools served also to prepare 
students for entrance upon the courses of the universities, 
Their masters, having the title of schoolmaster or rector 
scholarum, were ecclesiastics. 

The pupil entering one of these schools began at once 
the acquisition of a knowledge of the Latin. After the mas- 
tery of the alphabet and drill in syllabification, the Latin 
versions of the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and other 
portions of the Church service were committed to memory. 
Then either the study of grammar was undertaken through 
the use usually of the Ars Minor of Donatus, an erotematic 
treatise dating from the fourth century, or the acquisition 
of a vocabulary was further continued prior to entering upon 
the formal study of grammar through the use of the so-called 
Distichs of Cato. Until the period when printed books came 
into common use, teaching was almost entirely by dictation, 
the lessons dictated by the teacher being copied on wax tab- 
lets by the pupils or committed to memory through verbal 
repetition.°® 

Pointing out the conflicting conclusions which have re- 
sulted from the use of terms susceptible of varying interpre- 
tations, and stressing the need for exact definition and 
description, Schmid says: “That there were schools before 
the Reformation no one disputes; but the question is, whether 
there were in existence Volksschulen, public instructional 


9 Cf. ‘“‘The Ars Minor of Donatus,”’ trans. with introduction by Wayland 
J. Chase, Univ. of Wis. Studies in the Social Sciences and History, No. ll 
(Madison, 1926). Also the same translator’s “The Distichs of Cato,”’ Univ. 
of Wis. Studies. No. 7 (Madison, 1922). 
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institutions, particularly in the villages, which mediated to 
the masses of the people the scantiest rudiments of writing 
and reading.”*° He sums up the results of his study for 
the pre-Reformation period in the following statement: 
“Accordingly, I believe it fully correct to say that in the 
duchy of Wiirttemberg there was, at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, no Volksschule system.”™ 

The masses generally during the Middle Ages received 
religious instruction, which was imparted by the parochial 
schools, in which children were taught, usually by sacristans 
or minor clergy, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ave Maria, the 
Rosary, the Ten Commandments, and the Creed. In excep- 
tional instances it appears that these schools gave instruc- 
tion in the rudiments of reading and writing. Religious 
instruction in the vernacular received an impetus through the 
work of the Brethren of the Common Life.” 

The growth of commercial cities served to stimulate the 
development of vernacular education, as well as the diffusion 
of Latin instruction. To supply the need for a knowledge 
of the arithmetical processes necessary for commercial com- 
putations, there grew up private schools maintained by adven- 
ture teachers. Some of these schools which gave particular 
attention to handwriting for the training of scriveners were 
known as “writing schools.” Others taught reckoning, alone 
or in connection with reading and writing. The schools in- 
tended to provide rudimentary instruction in the vernacular 
were known as “German schools.” 

Owing to the authority of the Scholastici over teaching, 
to which reference has been made already, the appearance 
of schools of the types described often led to conflicts with 
the ecclesiastical authorities, particularly where these schools 
were taken over by the cities. In some cases ordinances or 
treaties for adjusting such disputes authorized a limited num- 


10 Translated from Schmid, 8S. 90. 

11 Ibid., S. 95. 

12 Cf. Heman. Friedrich: ‘“‘Geschichte der neueren P&adagogik’’ (Oster- 
wieck und Leipzig. 4te Auflage, 1913). S. 73: Hyma, Albert: “The Christian 
Renaissance’’ (New York, 1925), pp. 127-135: Kolmos, Jesse J.: ““Wessel Gans- 
fort, his Relation to the Reformation,’ unpublished M. A. thesis, dept. syst. 
theol.. library of the University of Chicago (1917), pp. 13-17. 
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a a 
ber of schools to be maintained by licensed or concessionary 
teachers. Often, apparently, unauthorized or hedge-schools 
(Winkelschulen) persisted, and here matters were further 
complicated by bitter hostility between the concessionary 
teachers and the hedge-school teachers, both on account of 
economic competition and because of the alleged subversive 
effect of the hedge-schools upon discipline.** 

Light will be thrown upon the growth of vernacular schools 
and upon adventure teaching by an examination of some of 
the documents concerning schools at this period. 

Pre-Reformation School Ordinances and Contracts. — 
Among the documents relating to schools in the pre-Reforma- 
tion period brought together by Miiller, the earliest is con- 
tained in a city law granted by Albrecht I, Duke of Austria, 
to the city of Vienna, on February 12, 1296."* It gave to 
the master of the school attached to the cathedral of St. 
Stephen, general oversight of all teaching within the city, 
and forbade teaching without his consent. 

The prevalence of adventure teaching is indicated by the 
Lucerne ordinance concerning private schools, issued about 
1310, which reads as follows:*® 

“The council has also agreed that no one in this city shall 
teach as pupils boys above the age of seven years, under 
penalty of 10 Schillinge.” 

The earliest of Miiller’s documents to make specific refer- 
ence to the teaching of girls is the Brussels ordinance of 
October 25, 1320,%° which is sufficiently important to justify 
translation at some length: 

“We, Johann (III), by the Grace of God Duke of Lorraine, 
of Brabant, and of Limburg, proclaim to all, present and 
future, to whom this writing may come: 

“Whereas, for a long period of time there has been dis- 
harmony between our Church and the Scholaster of Brussels 
on the one side, and the burghers of our city on the other, 


13 Cf. Waterstraat, H.: ‘“‘Geschichte des Elementarschulwesens in Stettin,” 
Gessellschaft fiir pommersche Geschichte und Alterthumskunde, Baltische 
Studien. 44 Jahrgang (1894), S. 246-340 (Stettin, 1894), S. 259. 

14 Miiller, Johannes: “Schulordnungen,”’ S. 1-3. 

15 Translated from Muiiller: “Schulordnungen,”’ 8S, 3 

16 Ibid., S. 5-10. 
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because certain of our aforersaid burghers teach children 
without asking permission from the Scholaster, to whose 
office it pertains, both according to law and to traditional 
duty and custom, to appoint, and to have oversight of, a 
Rector or his subalterns for all schools, great and small, in 
Brussels ; 

“And whereas, the burghers within the limits of the afore- 
said city have protected and there maintained ecclesiastics 
whom they have allowed to conduct schools contrary to law 
and regulation, so that their number is increased from day 
to day; 

“And whereas, we are in duty bound to protect and to 
guard the aforementioned Church and Scholastery in their 
overlordship and their patronage; 

“And whereas, we are informed by trustworthy persons 
that the existence and multiplicity of small schools that are 
fostered and protected by some, militate not only against our 
aforesaid Church and Scholastery and against the interest 
and profit of the children, but against our sovereignty and 
our patronage; 

“And also desiring that between our Chapter and the 
Scholastery, on the one hand, and our burghers on the other, 
henceforth all disharmony be repressed and the interests of 
the children be served: 

“We have decreed, employing herein the counsel of wise 
men, for ourself and our successors, that henceforth no one, 
whosoever he may be, shall undertake to teach without the 
permission of the aforesaid Scholaster or the Chief Rector 
of Brussels. 

“And also, while there is established and approved a custom 
of long standing that only two schools be maintained, namely, 
a higher school for boys and a lower school for girls, we 
desire nevertheless, for the benefit and the peace of our afore- 
mentioned burghers, that our aforementioned Scholaster, or 
the Rector of the higher school at Brussels who is appointed 
by the aforesaid Scholaster, who now is or who shall be in 
the future, shall appoint four undermasters (Untermeister) 
within our city of Brussels and a fifth in Molenbeek, for the 
boys, with four teachers, male or female, faithfully to teach 
the girls the rudiments (kleinen Dinge) up to Donatus and 
no further. 

“And then it shall be the duty of the boys to attend the 
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higher school, in order there to be instructed in grammar, 
in music, and in good conduct (Sitten) . . 

Among the documents included in Miiller’s callastiail the 
earliest specific reference to German writing schools is found 
in the Liibeck compact of August 6, 1418. This agreement, 
executed to terminate a contest between the Scholasticus and 
the burghers, provided for the regulation of teaching within 
the city. It is of particular interest as indicating the extent 
of ecclesiastical control over the writing schools. The sig- 
nificant provisions of this document are as follows: 


“Whereas, we have recognized that there has long been dis- 
cord between the Venerable Father, Herman Dwergh, Doctor 
of Canon Law and Prothonotarius of the Roman See, and 
Scholasticus of the Cathedral in Liibeck, on the one side, and 
certain burghers and inhabitants of the city of Liibeck, on 
the other, because the aforesaid burghers in the aforesaid 
city have had many schools that are called writing schools, 
to the detriment and injury of the rights of the Scholastery, 
which they conduct against the will of the Scholasticus and 
without his permission, and in these schools instruct children 
in writing, for which they take and keep the fees (loen) . . . 

“And, inasmuch as the Venerable Father in God, the 
Bishop, and the Chapter of the Cathedral in Liibeck, and 
also certain burgomasters and nobles of the aforesaid city 
have been distressed thereby, and are earnestly desirous that 
all ill-will on this account be put aside, and that henceforth 
there be peace and unity between them, have, after full con- 
sideration, come between them, have, after full considera- 
tion, come to agreement in the manner herein set forth, that 
within Liibeck, of the schools that have long been established 
for teaching children, there shall be four of the schools 
known as writing schools, where alone children shall be 
taught to read and write in the German only. . 

“Likewise, those who have charge of sc hools shall be 
amenable to the Scholasticus that for the time is, or to his 
deputy, loyally and completely, without retraction or reserva- 
tion, and shall pay to him one third of the fees that they 
receive from the writing schools. . . 

“And the schoolmasters shall take heed that they so in- 
struct the children committed to their charge in writing and 


17 Ibid., S. 35-88. According to Miiller, four writing schools, in the four 
parishes of Liibeck appear to have been established m after 1317 
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reading, and so teach them good conduct, that they may 
attain God’s reward and reflect honor and dignity upon the 
city of Liibeck.” 

The Bautzen ordinance of 1418 may serve as an example 
of a gradation in fees according to the economic status of 
the pupil..* From the well-to-do (wohlhabendes) child, the 
full amount of the tuition and other payments specified were 
required; from the child in moderate circumstances (mittel- 
missig habende), half of the full amount was exacted; while 
all fees were remitted in the case of the poor.*® 

Like the Liibeck document, the Brunswick compact of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1420, adjusted a dispute between the ecclesiastical 
authorities and the townsmen. Permission to establish writ- 
ing schools was granted in the following terms :*° 

“Should there be those also within Brunswick who desire 
to conduct writing schools, no one shall hinder them. But 
no one shall teach more in the writing schools than writing 
and reading, the alphabet and German books and letters... .” 

The earliest of Miiller’s documents in which teachers of 
the vernacular are specifically characterized as “German 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses” is the Bamberg ordinance 
dated April 25, 1491.*° From this enactment of the city 
council it does not appear that a contest between the ecclesi- 
astical administration and the townsmen required adjust- 
ment, nor is there evidence of the presence of ecclesiastical 
influence in actuating its promulgation. The ordinance was 
designed to secure the faithful performance of their duties 
on the part of the teachers who, in order to be permitted 
to conduct schools, were required to obtain the permission 


of the council and to agree under oath to be governed by 
18 Ibid.. S. 38-40. 


19 A similar practice was observed by the Brethren of the Common Life 
Cf. Kolmos, p. 13 
20 Miiller “Schulordnungen,”’ S. 42-438 Bed also Koldewey. Friedrich: 


“Braunschweigische Schulordnungen von den Altesten Zeiten bis zum Jahre 
1828,"" Mon. Ger. Paed., Bd. I (Berlin, 1886), S. xl, and 1-24. 


21 Miiller: ‘“‘Schulordnungen,” S, 108-110. According to Nohle, E.: “His- 
tory of thhe German School System,” in Report of the U. 8S. Commissioner 
of Education, 1897-98. Vol. I. pp. 3-82 (Washington, 1899), p. 25, “‘women 
teachers are spoken of in Speier in 1362: in Mayence already before 1300.” 


In the schools conducted bv the religious orders, lay women teachers of con- 
duct (“Zuchtmeisterinnen’’) instructed girls belonging to the nobility in the 
rules of propriety to be observed in social life. Cf. Specht, 8S. 290. 
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its provisions. Its purpose is stated as follows: 


“The Honorable and Worthy (veste) Conrad Gross, Magis. 
trate (Schultheis), and the Excellent and Wise Burgomaster 
and Council of the city of Bamberg find, upon consideration 
of the conditions of life, character, and activity of the German 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses in Bamberg, that children 
of the people, whom they were commanded to instruct in 
reading, writing, properity (Zucht,) and conduct (Ersam- 
keit), are inclined thereto and instructed with scant diligence 
oftener than should happen. To prevent this by regulation 
whereby the children may be found better than heretofore 
in conduct (Zucht) and in the learning of reading and writ- 
ing, and that the tuition therefor, which shall be paid to 
the schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, may be rendered well 
applied and honestly earned, the teachers are admonished and 
exhorted in the following statute and ordinance to conduct 
themselves honorably in their vocation and demeanor, and 
with faithful industry to direct the children profitably and 
decorously. . a 

The growth of concessionary vernacular teaching in the 
commercial cities and the existence of unauthorized adven- 
ture schools have been shown in the quotations from Miiller’s 
collection of documents which have been presented in the 
foregoing pages. Another source of vernacular teaching, and 
an additional means of counteracting the threatened seculari- 
zation of the rising elementary education, may be illustrated 
by an agreement concluded in Hamburg about 1456, appar- 
ently to compose a dispute between the Scholasticus and the 
townsmen concerning schools. The subjoining of writing 
schools to Latin schools was recognized and sanctioned. This 
arrangement was in addition to the stipulation that four 
writing schools be maintained. These provisions were eéx- 
pressed in the following terms:* 

“An agreement is entered into for the Chapter and Coun- 
cil of Hamburg, between the Scholasticus, Master Dietrich 
Wichmann, and the burghers, concerning the schools in Ham- 
burg and concerning the fees to be paid by the pupils. This 
shall be strictly adhered to. 

“Be it known to all who may see, hear, or read these pres- 


22 Translated from Miiller: ‘“‘SSchulordnungen,” S. 69-72. 
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ents, that we, the Provost, Dean, and Chapter of the Cathe- 
dral at Hamburg, in the see of Bremen, and we, the Burgo- 
master and Councilmen of the same, have entirely composed, 
settled, and concluded through this means all ill-will and mis- 
understanding that had arisen and existed between the Ven- 
erable Master, Dietrich Wichmann, Scholasticus of the afore- 
said Cathedral, on the one side, and the burghers of Ham- 
burg on the other, on account of the Scholastery, the schools, 
the writing pupils, and the writing schools, in the manner 
hereinafter set forth. . . 

“And inasmuch as the ill- will between the Scholasticus and 
the burghers of Hamburg has come about chiefly on account 
of the writing schools and writing pupils, it shall hencefort 
not be forbidden at any time to the Council of Hamburg to 
have and to maintain within their city four writing schools, 
and to appoint masters at their option, that those who desire 
to teach writing and reading for fair compensation, as the 
Council may determine, may do so without hindrance or oppo- 
sition from the Scholasticus of Hamburg. However, as the 
Council shall assign masters, they shall report them by name 
to the Scholasticus or Chapter in Hamburg. Nevertheless, 
the Chapter and Scholasticus shall on this account have no 
form of legal oversight or voice concerning the writing schools 
and masters appointed and assigned by the Council. 

“Likewise the writing-school masters shall teach or per- 
mit to be taught to their writing pupils only German writing, 
letters and books, and no Latin books or grammars, except 
that the Roman alphabet (abecede) may be taught there. 
Also should any desire to teach writing and reading in the 
Latin schools, for the established tuition as fixed by the Coun- 
cil for its schools, this shall be permitted. = 


Finally, by way of contrast with the provisions of the 
Hamburg document, and as illustrative of the attitude gen- 
erally characteristic of the Latin schools with regard to the 
vernacular, a section may be quoted from the Stuttgart ordi- 
nance of 1501, concerning the duties of the schoolmaster who, 
in Stuttgart, was appointed by the bailiff (Vogt) and the 
court (Gericht) of the city :* 

“Because the speaking, writing, and understanding of the 
Latin is a foundation and a means without which pupils 

23 Ibid.. S. 128-136. Quotation translated from S. 130. 
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cannot well attain other knowledge, the schoolmaster and his 
subalterns shall employ the greatest diligence to insure that 
the pupils speak good Latin, that they learn to write and 
to understand it, and that, in the school or wherever else 
they may be in company with one another, they speak only 
Latin, that each may attain proficiency in it and may grasp 
it so far as his youth and ability will permit. The school. 
master, therefore, at least once or twice daily, shall make 
a round through the school and shall punish those who have 
spoken German.’’** 


Lurz on the Pre-Reformation Elementary School. — The 
statement in which Lurz presents his conclusions concerning 
elementary schools in Bavaria prior to the sixteenth cen- 
tury may serve in some degree as a summary of the findings 
of this study of the pre-Reformation German elementary 
school :*° 

“German schools, i. e., elementary schools in which merely 
reading, or reading and writing, or reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, were taught, were a need (Bediirfnis) of the 
burgher and artisan class, and arose, therefore, where and 
when trade and industry flourished. The purveyance of this 
elementary instruction was itself pursued as a business or 
as ancillary to a business. Teaching was a private affair. 
Supply and demand determined the number of these schools.” 

Relation to Sixteenth-Century Educational Development.— 
During the formative period which we have considered were 
laid, in the vernacular schools within the German commer- 
cial cities and in the vernacular instruction imparted by some 
of the Latin schools, the foundations for the development, 
during the sixteenth century, of State systems of elementary 
education. This development came first through the grant- 
ing of subsidies from the general church treasury (Schatz- 
kasten) to the concessionary schoolmasters upon condition 
that they should provide religious instruction in their schools, 


24 Cf. Schmid. S. 98. Luther refers to a similar custom as prevalent in 
his own vouth. “What a time we had,” he exclaims, ‘“‘with the lupus and 
Donatus.” The lupus was a monitor who punished pupils Japsing into the 
use of the vernacular. Cf. Smith, Preserved: “Life and Letters of Martin 


Luther” (Boston, 1911), p. 3. 
25 Translated from Lurz, 8S. 30. 
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as stipulated in the Brunswick Church Code of 1528,”* pre- 
pared by Johann Bugenhagen, and later through the elabora- 
tion of more comprehensive systems of elementary, secondary, 
and higher education, as in the Wiirttemberg Church Code 
of 1559, the educational provisions of which were substan- 
tially influenced by Johann Brenz, if not actually prepared 
by him.” 

26 Hinselmann, Ludwig: ‘‘Bugenhagens Kirchenordnung fiir die Stadt 
Braunschweig’’ (Wolfenbiittel, 1885), S. 60-61; Koldewey, S. 36; Vormbaum, 


Bd. I, S. 8-18: Cf. Heman, 8S. 74 
27 Vormbaum, Bd. I, S. 68-165. 


Christmas 


The days go hurrying bv; 
The harvest month is past; 
The brillianey of autumn 
In memory’s file is cast; 


bare and desolate; 


The woods seem 
The frost-hurt fields are sad; 

The twelfth-month with its Christmas 
Has come to make us glad: 

Let’s cover grief and sorrow 
With the cheer that Christmas gives, 

Renew the blessed spirit. 


And know that Christ-love lives. 


—MInNIE E. Hays, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
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HE term interest is used so vaguely and with 
such a multitude of interpretations, that I shall 
endeavor to define the term according to my 
conception in the forthcoming discussion. 

Genuine interest is the attitude of the mind 

which determines our action in any situation or 

= toward the object of its contemplation. It 

SmmmMCMMS May be either good or bad, and the only man- 

ner of testing, is whether there is growth or not. Idle curi- 
osity is not to be confused with the term genuine interest. 

When we include interest as one of the primary factors 
necessary for the education of the child, we do not mean 
that the work must be made easy and unobjectional in every 
detail. What we do mean is, that we shall secure some 
driving force which will lead the child in overcoming all 
obstacles so that he can accomplish the tasks before him, 
and achieve the object of his interest. 

Unless we use this conception of interest, or one of similar 
nature, the result will be a feebleness and helplessness on 
the part of boys and girls who are capable of doing work 
much more difficult. 

The kinds and types of interest are various. Many authori- 
ties differ upon the classifications. Claparéde uses a classi- 
fication which is very logical and easily understood. 

“During the first year, the child has perceptive interest. 
That is, he learns through his perceptions. The second and 
third years are chiefly occupied with glossic interests (Gr. 
glossa, tongue) although perception still has a part. General 
interests occupy the child between the ages of three and 
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seven. This is often called the questioning age. The fourth 
division (seven to twelve) contains the period of special 
interests, and in the final period, from twelve to eighteen 
and over, ethical and social interests are developed.” 

It can be easily seen from the above that it would be the 
height of folly for the teacher to try to appeal to special 
interests before the general interests have been developed. 

Many educators deplore the fact that in the modern schools, 
specialization begins too soon, and their complaint is just. 
The child cannot be expected to have a special interest in 
some phase of his life work when his general interest may 
still be dormant. In some of the larger school systems the 
children at very early ages are given tests to determine their 
interests. They are then classified according to these indica- 
tions and their entire future course of study is built upon 
specialization. Frequently these tests of interests are based 
upon ability, but Commins and Shank in their tests upon 
the relation of ability to interest, found that the children’s 
interest in a subject did not correspond with their ability in 
the same subject. If we consider this revelation, and con- 
sider it we should, wouldn’t it be well to proceed more 
cautiously in dividing groups of very young children accord- 
ing to interest or ability. Of course, I believe in dividing 
according to ability in the bright, medium, and slower 
groups, but not in giving one shop work, and another scien- 
tific studies. 

Burbank supports this idea (not dividing by classes) 
when he says, “No two children’s interests are exactly alike, 
and education should make allowances for these differences.” 

Of course, we have others who say we can’t depend upon 
the interests of the child, but I don’t believe their interpre- 
tation of the word interest is in accord with the general 
understanding of the true meaning of the term. 

Pope in his “Essay on Man” ridicules the idea of interest, 
not only in childhood, but also throughout the entire life 
of man: 
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“Behold the child, by nature’s kindly law, 
Pleas’d with a rattle, tickled with a straw: 
Some livelier plaything gives his youth delight, 
A little louder, but as empty quite. 


“Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse his riper stage, 

And beads and pray’r books are the toys of age: 
Pleas’d with this bauble still, as that before; 
Till tired he sleeps, and life’s poor play is o’er.” 


If we were to take this pessimistic view of life, we would 
see little use, not only for interest, but also for education as 
a whole. 

Dewey says, “The significance of interest, is what it 
leads to.” 

The sane way to treat interest in the first grades is to 
be ready to change the appeal whenever the child’s interests 
change. During these early years the child is getting 
acquainted with the world in which he lives, and consequently 
his interests vary according to his new experiences. 

The young child’s interest span is very short, and so is 
the range of his interests at any one time. As the years 
pass, this interest span is lengthened so that he can be inter- 
ested in one subject or in one phase of a subject for long 
periods of time, and be interested in a great many things 
at the same time. 

“The child is a bundle of appetites, and anything that will 
satisfy an appetite will engage attention and hold interest.”— 
Howerth. 

There are various natural interests or appetites which can 
be appealed to in teaching children. The very young child 
is interested in food, moving objects, and color. Later, the 
love of mystery and adventure will hold his interest and 
attention. In the primitive person there are three main 
interests or instincts; self-preservation, satisfying a want, 
and producing an agreeable state of mind. Some authorities 
will not allow any other natural instincts to be admitted as 
such, but classify them as tendencies and acquired interests. 
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However that may be, in this discussion we shall consider 
them inborn or acquired shortly after birth, and plan our 
appeals to them. 

Some of the strongest tendencies which may be appealed 
to in applying and developing interest in school life and sub- 
jects are: 1. Imitation. 2. Desire for approval. 3. Rivalry 
and competition. 4. Collecting and ownership. 5. The desire 
to master. 6. The love of adventure. 7. Mental activity and 
curiosity. 8. Expression and communication. 9. Physical 
activity and manipulation. 10. Moving objects, 11. The 
new. 12. Familiar situations. 13. Objects and situations 
which call for immediate action. 

The ways and means of appealing to these instincts, inter- 
ests, or tendencies are so numerous that much must be left 
to the teacher’s judgment and experience. In this discussion 
it will suffice if we take up a few situations. 

In appealing to the child’s interest in imitation, a drama- 
tization of some good story which gives vivid characteriza- 
tion will be of untold value and will also give the child an 
opportunity for self-expression and original action. 

If the teacher sets a good example of health habits, the 
child’s instinct will cause him to become interested in emu- 
lating her. (Imitation here can be an influence for evil 
if the teacher’s health habits are faulty.) 

The desire for the approval of the teacher in the very 
young pupil, and for social approval in the group in the 
older one, can be utilized for many purposes. The teacher 
must watch this interest, however, and not permit it to 
become strong enough to take the place of thinking, or the 
interest will have defeated its own ends. 

Rivalry and competition may be used in many ways. In 
the present day it is an incentive in everything from a class 
campaign in Sunday School to a huge charity drive for funds 
in a large city. The great problem of the teacher here is 
to prevent the rivalry from becoming unfriendly. This can 
be done usually without much trouble if the teacher is alert. 
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Collecting and ownership can be used in nature study, 
art, and in many other subjects. One especially effective 
means is by the organization of scrap-books. Care should 
be taken in this not to grade too closely on the kind of 
materials put in them however, or the child will feel that 
he is being imposed upon. 

The desire for mastery which is evident in conflicts upon 
the school-ground should not be suppressed, but should be 
utilized in another field. Give the children a problem which 
will challenge. They’ll respond with a surprising degree of 
interest. Be very careful not to issue a challenge to do the 
impossible or you will lose a vast opportunity. The child 
will look at all following problems in the same light. 

The love of adventure can be especially appealed to in con- 
nection with literature, history, and geography. Make the 
children feel that they are actually living the experiences 
of the characters. Avoid making this feeling so strong as 
to become an obsession, or the child will live in a world of 
unreality and waste his time in fruitless dreaming. 

Children will spend an incredible amount of time in work- 
ing a puzzle. This energy and patience can be utilized if 
the pupil is made to feel that an example in arithmetic is a 
puzzle that is challenging his best efforts for solving. In 
one instance, a boy wasted fourteen minutes in frustrating 
the attempts of a fly to escape from an inkwell. Eleven 
other children stopped work and watched the contest with 
interest. The teacher finally ended the contest. If she had 
been on the alert she might have utilized this curiosity in 
many ways. 

The desire to express oneself and communicate with others 
will motivate a student to recite to the class, and the class 
in turn will listen intently if the speaker does his best to 
be interesting, and clear. 

Physical activity can be used in exercises, games, drills, 
and boardwork. By all means use these whenever possible. 

It is almost impossible for a teacher to hold the attention 
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of a group in competition with a moving reflection from a 
mirror or some other object that attracts attention by its 
motion. Her only recourse is to use motion in her classes 
whenever possible. 

Anything that is new will hold the children’s interest and 
even keep them spellbound for a long period of time. The 
teacher may lecture in her most interesting manner about 
the world war, and the pupils will still assume that bored, 
martyr expression. Let a travelling lecturer visit the school, 
and there is alert, eager, breathless attention from the begin- 
ning until the end. Perhaps he doesn’t tell nearly as much 
as the teacher, but he is new. 

A child has visited Florida for a winter. For many years 
afterward he is interested in anything that resembles what 
he saw. The teacher should use all such valuable aids as 
this whenever it is possible. 

Children enjoy a situation in which quick instinctive action 
is necessary, and will put themselves in the place of the actor. 
This is one reason why much of our questionable and tabooed 
literature of the past and present hold such a fascination 
for the child. It is the teacher’s problem to substitute more 
worthy situations so she may take full advantage of this 
branch of interest. 

Mental fatigue is felt when one works upon a thing when 
he feels an urge to do something else. When this situation 
arises, we say that the learner has reached a plateau of 
learning. During this time it is the natural tendency of 
the child to turn to something else, because his progress is 
checked and even going backward. This is when the teacher 
must be a perfect general. Appeal must be made to other 
instincts than have been used. This is called the multiple 
sense appeal. All schoolroom aids should be called into use 
just as surely as a general would put every reserve troop 
into action to keep the enemy from winning the conflict. 
Coercion may even be used at times, but only as a prelude 
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to real interest. As soon as this is reached, fear, jealousy, 
and rivalry must be discarded. 

Effort can never take the place of true interest. When 
we rely on effort, the impure interest of fear is substituted 
for the pure interest in the material presented. True interest 
comes only when the child relates a thing to himself. 

“Vital interest furnishes the motive power in education 
— the gasoline that makes the engine go.”—Wilson. 

If the children are not interested in certain materials in 
a lesson, omit them. Omit material unless it appeals to the 
children as being worth while. Be sure that they have suf- 
ficient background to base their judgment before putting the 
test, however. Omit all material which is not within the 
child’s immediate comprehension. Omit everything not con- 
nected with interest in a vital way. 

I list below a few suggestions as to conducting classes and 
the study hall: 

A very effective means of securing order in the school- 
room is to organize each row into an army with a com- 
mander. For the row with the best behavior, grant a half 
holiday. In the case of the worst offenders, a half holiday 
is what they desire most and they will work for it. 

The force of suggestion is a powerful means of arousing 
interest. Books around the home are a good example of this. 
If the books are kept in even rows on the library shelves, 
they will probably remain that way, but if two or three books 
are invitingly left on a table or in the child’s room, there 
is a likelihood of the child becoming interested in them. On 
the same principle, there is little to encourage reading in 
the home barren of books. 

The law of effective expansion usually holds true with 
children. If a child becomes interested in one thing, the 
interest will grow until it embraces something closely con- 
nected with it, and continues to expand until interests have 
been developed which bear no relationship to the original 
one, even though it has been closely connected with each step. 
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When the child comes to associate pleasantness with a cer- 
tain situation, he will come to like the situation and strive 
to bring it back. 

Another means of arousing favorable interest, that of 
taking an attitude, either pro or con, is often neglected. 
When the teacher attempts this means of securing reaction, 
she should be careful not to make her statements so positive 
that the child will feel that she is absolutely right. 

Realizing the use or value of a subject is ofttimes a valu- 
able stimulus. It makes a thing seem allied to the present 
and not to the vague and distant future. 

The feeling of need in one subject for that of another 
can sometimes be used effectively. A boy is interested in 
shop work, but very indifferent in mathematics. The teacher 
of shopwork puts some problems in the work which must 
be solved on mathematical principles. The student avidly 
attacks them and even goes to his mathematics teacher for 
help. Then the mathematics teacher includes problems deal- 
ing with shop-work and a correlation is effected. Soon the 
subjects become inter-dependent to such a degree that the 
student is equally interested in both subjects. 

When a lesson is in progress, special problems will arise 
about which it is advisable to secure further information. 
Even though the teacher can easily settle the question, it 
is often profitable to give these special topics to members 
of the class for investigation. They will become interested 
in helping their classmates to the best of their ability. 

Frequently the teacher can use interest as the basis for 
an assignment. In the discussion, some of the students 
become especially interested in some special phases of a sub- 
ject. The wise teacher will make this interest the subject 
of the next day’s assignment. 

Dramatization is a means of arousing interest which is 
being used more widely than ever before. Parts of nearly 
every subject can be dramatized, and very little urging will 
be necessary in getting the children to do it. 
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Another interest-arousing device, one which would have 
been looked upon with horror twenty-five years ago, is the 
field trip or excursion. It is now used from the kinder. 
garten through the entire system of schools. The write-ups 
of these observations furnish an opportunity for applying 
the fundamentals of composition and grammar in a way that 
the children will appreciate. 

Special privileges offer an inducement to all children. One 
good privilege for good work is that of giving the child who 
has his work all done, an approved book. In this way he 
has an incentive, and at the same time will not be wasting 
his time and energies. Exhibits are very effective. Don’t 
be too discriminating, either. If a child does a piece of 
work which is an improvement over what he usually does, 
give him the pleasure of seeing it. 

Now that we have set forth the basis of interest, and 
why it should be considered in planning the curriculum and 
teaching the child, let us close by evaluating its real impor- 
tance. By what criterion shall we judge? 

Other factors such as personality of the teacher, physical 
and social conditions, type of locality, and class of people 
in the community will each have ardent advocates. 

I shall discuss them briefly, and even though they are of 
great importance, I shall endeavor to show why interest is 
the strongest and most important factor of all. 

In the first place, regardless of the type of locality and 
class of people, interest can be applied so as to fit in and 
harmonize. Interest is also adaptable to all physical and 
social factors. Even though they are unfavorable, interest 
will carry over the gap. On the other hand, if the type 
of community, class of people, and the physical and social 
factors are ideal, of what use are they without interest? 

The old doctrine of ‘formal discipline’ and overcoming 
difficulties would tell us that the child doesn’t need an interest 
in a subject. They say that the child can do the work by 
putting forth effort, and that overcoming difficulties would 
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strengthen the mind. This is absolutely erroneous. If the 
child has not an interest in a thing, what incentive has he 
to accomplish the work? Fear of the teacher or parents? 
If this is correct, then he has an interest, even though it is 
a negative one. The positive interest is far better than the 
negative one. 

Then we come to the last and greatest rival to interest 
in importance — the personality of the teacher. How does 
the personality of the teacher carry over to the child what 
she wants him to learn? Because the pupil desires the 
approval of the teacher. Then the personality of the teacher 
is merely a means of arousing interest, and as I stated 
earlier, not too much dependence should be placed upon this, 
exclusive of other interests, lest the child, in his desire to 
win the teacher’s approval, cease to think. 

In the final analysis, we arrive at the conclusion that: 

Genuine interest, vitally connected with the child is highly 
desirable. 

Positive, rather than negative interest should be para- 
mount. 

General interests should precede special interests. 

Material not interesting to children should be omitted. 

In developing interest, multiple sense appeal is best. 

Interest should be given the first consideration in planning 
and conducting all lessons, and the materials so arranged 
as to be conducive to interest. 

I have secured data, quotations, and examples from the 
following books and authors, and wish to extend my deepest 
gratitude for them: 

Avent, Joseph Emory. Beginning Teaching (1926), pp. 487- 
501. 

Bagley, W. C. Classroom Management (1925), pp. 137-187. 

Bagley, W. C. School Discipline (1917), pp. 238-252. 

Bode, Boyd H. Fundamentals of Education (1926), pp. 84- 
105. 

Burton, Wm. H. Supervision and Improvement of Teaching 
(1926), pp. 57-64. 
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Bolton, F. E. Principles of Education (1910), pp. 666-704, 

Chapman and Counts. Principles of Education (1921), p, 
410. 

Charters, W. W. Methods of Teaching (1912), pp. 146-156. 

Commins and Shank. The Relation of Interest to Ability 
in School Subjects. Elementary School Journal, Vol. 27. 

DeGarmo, Charles. Interest and Education (1911), p. 226. 

Dewey, John. Interest and Effort in Education (1913), p. 
102. 

Dewey, John. Interest in Relation to Training of the Will. 
Nat. Soc. for Study of Ed. Yearbook for 1895. pp. 5-39, 

Edwards, A. S. The Fundamental Principles of Learning 
and Study (1920), pp. 151-180. 

Heer, Amos L. An Introduction to Observation and Practice 
Teaching, Part I, (1929), pp. 64-73. 

Howerth, Ira Woods. The Art of Education (1924), pp. 53- 
121. 

James, William. Talks to Teachers on Psychology (1908), 
pp. 91-100. 

Kilpatrick, W. H. Foundations of Method (1926), pp. 136- 
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The Truth About the Band and Orchestra 
in the Schools 


AROLD W. BROWN AND HARLOW E. LAING 
YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


Cnmmoumm«S{7]RING recent years school authorities have 

E become accustomed to the presence of the one- 

D g time unpopular musical program in the junior 

E and senior high school. Great strides have been 

— | made by the music leaders in forcing recogni- 

tion of the proper and necessary courses in this 

i branch of instruction. In fact the time has 

Summucmmmrs come when a school of almost any size feels 

the necessity of organizing either a band or orchestra or 

both. The efforts of music enthusiasts have met with con- 

siderable success and deserve recognition as a part of the 
greater education. 

Sweeping changes have been made in almost every field 
of instruction and school activity to meet the needs of new 
social, economic, political, and industrial conditions of life. 
With few exceptions the field of music has remained un- 
touched; the leaders of the group have kept the even tenor 
of their ways in spite of the fact that the point of view 
of education has changed completely during the last two 
decades. Few fundamental adjustments have been inaugu- 
rated by this group of specialists. No doubt the time is close 
at hand when these specialists will work out and put across 
a program which will come a little nearer to the educational 
ideals which have been repeatedly expressed through public 
pronouncements and through educational publications. 

Everywhere throughout the country there is evidence of 
attempts on the part of school authorities to discover oppor- 
tunities for increasing educational efficiency in terms of the 
new educational standards. One has the right to ask at 
any time whether efficiency is being approximated in any 
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particular branch of instruction and whether that instruction 
carries over into the larger sphere of after-school life. There 
should be no difficulty in answering these queries satisfae. 
torily when the case is plain and when educational efficiency 
eventuates in its own proof. Most leaders in various fields 
of instruction welcome the day when educators turn to their 
specialty and seek to discover the possibilities of improve. 
ment in order that greater efficiency may be realized for all 
practical needs of life. It should be none the less true of 
the music group. 

Some of the values of musical education have been stated 
in good form in the United States Bureau of Education Bulle. 
tin, No. 49, under the title of “Music in Secondary Schools.” 
They are briefly set down here: 

1. “Music has an esthetic nature and value.” 

2. “Music is valuable as a socializing force.” 

3. ‘Music helps one to spend his leisure time worthily.” 

4. “Music is valuable as a vocational subject.” 

While keeping these outcomes in mind it is quite interesting 
to inquire the extent to which each of these goals is being 
realized. At the same time when short-comings appear one 
must realize that all branches of instruction are in the process 
of becoming something infinitely more effective and satisfac- 
tory for all modern needs. 

Space will not allow a complete discussion of these points 
therefore, because of necessity, attention will be directed 
toward a consideration of how effectively the training received 
in performing in a school band or in a school orchestra con- 
tributes to “help one to spend his leisure time worthily.” 
Probably no quarrel will arise over the statement that unless 
a study of any branch of instruction has values outside of 
itself and beyond the activity which it encourages, there is 
slight justification for its existence. Is it not logical then 
to determine to what extent training in band and orchestra 


contributes to the use of these instruments with facility in — 


leisure time and in home playing? Undoubtedly these instru- 
ments will be taken into the homes after the particular band 
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or orchestra has been disorganized on account of graduation 
or discontinuance of school. They should also find use in 
the homes during the time that the band or orchestra is 
in full swing. Does one find the situation encouraging and 
worthy of support because of its paying large dividends in 
leisure time accomplishments in the typical and ordinary 
home? A few paragraphs will set forth the actual conditions 
as they are, without any sort of sentimental embellishment 
and in the light of unprejudiced observation and evaluation. 

Consider for a mement the constituency of a school band 
of 40 pieccs, consisting of: 2 B flat solo cornets, 1 first B flat 
cornet, 1 second B flat cornet, 1 third B flat cornet, 1 first 
E flat alto, 1 second E flat alto, 1 third E flat alto, 1 fourth 
E flat alto, 2 E flat basses, 1 BB flat bass, 2 first B flat trom- 
bones, 2 second B flat trombones, 1 third B flat trombone, 
2 B flat baritones, 1 D flat flute, 1 D flat piccolo, 1 C oboe, 
1 E flat clarinet, 4 first B flat clarinets, 3 second B flat clari- 
nets, 3 third B flat clarinets, 1 B flat soprano saxophone, 
1 E flat baritone saxophone, 1 E flat alto saxophone, 1 B flat 
tenor saxophone, 2 snare drums, 1 bass drum and cymbals. 
In different schools the number of instruments will vary 
and consequently the kind of instruments will differ because 
of the availability of certain players; but for all practical 
purposes this line-up will serve to orient the reader without 
more than ordinary musical knowledge. Note that the 
majority of the instruments in the above group, because of 
their pitch in E flat, B flat, and D flat, cannot be played 
with the piano in the home without the use of specially pre- 
pared or arranged music. Transpositional work is very sel- 
dom sufficiently well mastered to overcome this fundamental 
and obvious handicap and therefore contributes very little 
toward making the playing of these instruments satisfactory 
for home or leisure time use. It will be recalled that the 
cornet, clarinet, piccolo, trombone, baritone, soprano saxo- 
phone, tenor saxophone, flute, and oboe are by nature and 
tone quality perfectly adapted to solo work with piano accom- 
paniment and hence are naturally leisure-time instruments 
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when in the key of C. Unfortunately the only one of the 
latter group which is in the key of C is the oboe. Therefore 
none of the other instruments can be used effectively as 
leisure-time instruments without special parts which are not 
available for most of the desirable music. Getting down 
to percentages, excluding from the consideration the snare 
drums and bass drum and cymbals which leave 37 instru. 
ments to be considered, less than 2 per cent can be made 
adaptable for home needs without special parts. Unless the 
pupil plays by “ear” he cannot play the melody part at all 
with the piano in the absence of special arrangements. Here 
is a question worthy of grave consideration: where under 
these conditions can one find an argument for the promo- 
tion of instrumental work in the band as the type of train- 
ing which will lead directly to the spending of leisure time 
in complete enjoyment and satisfaction? The truth of the 
matter is that what should be the result of this training 
never actually appears—these instruments do not auto 
matically become adapted to home use with the piano. This 
is a regrettable condition for all those parents and pupils 
who innocently anticipate that the playing of the particular 
band instruments will eventuate in successful playing in the 
home of all the familiar melodies with piano accompani- 
ment. What is the trouble? Merely this: the present sys- 
tem of instrumentation is not on the C and F basis as it 
should be. For centuries the notation system has stood at 
a stand still in spite of the progress in other fields and the 
cumbersome system of instrumentation which has been forced 
by the heritage. It does seem that present needs should 
demand a change in our notation system which would afford 
greater educational values and more facility in home play- 
ing. The scheme for putting all instruments on the C and 
F basis has already been worked out and commended by 
music leaders but practically nothing has been done to put 
the plan in operation with its attendant advantages. The 
use of the simple and very slight change in notation would 
make every dollar of the taxpayers’ money which is expended 
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for instrumental work in the school worth infinitely more 
than it is at present when measured by a homely and prac- 
tical standard. 

What about the situation in the orchestra? Consider the 
case of any representative school orchestra made up of: 2 
B flat cornets, 2 B flat clarinets, 1 C flute, 1 C oboe, 4 French 
horns, 3 B flat trombones, 1 BB flat tuba, 1 C bassoon, 1 
B flat soprano saxophone, 1 E flat alto saxophone, 1 B flat 
tenor saxophone, 1 E flat baritone saxophone, several stringed 
basses, several cellos, several violas, a group of first violins, 
and a group of second violins. To this list are often added 
harp, piano, organ, tympani, and trap drum outfit. In the 
smaller schools some of these instruments are missing, due 
to the unavailability of instrumentalists. Of this list, only 
the violin, the C flute, and the C oboe are adaptable as lesiure- 
time instruments to play melodies with the piano in the home. 
Is this not a sad commentary on the present situation with 
all of its possibilities? What a contrast to the situation in 
which all instrumentation could be put on the C and F basis 
with the result that every instrument in this group, excepting 
possibly the viola, French horn, and alto saxophone, could 
be used in the home with the piano accompaniment without 
the semblance of transposition! Such a condition would be 
almost too good to be true. 

Is it too much to expect that all of these instruments with 
very few exceptions should find use in the home as well as 
in the musical groups in the school? Evidently not, for such 
training should aim to make the pupil more capable of home 
playing with the piano, which is in reality a standard home 
instrument. The effort and study is too great in this field 
to throw it overboard and forget all about it just because 
the pupil has finished or quit school. That training should 
give the pupil a command over an adaptable instrument. 
Schools have a right to demand that this practical value be 
realized no matter what has to be done to increase the effi- 
ciency of this branch of instruction. 


The study of any school situation where an orchestra or 
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bands exist will bear witness to the truth of the above state. 
ments. Parents will bear out the fact that most of these 
instruments are unadaptable for use with the piano in the 
home or with other instruments of varied pitch. Much dis- 
appointment follows the discovery of the truth of the instru- 
mental situation. It need not be so. Surely instrumental 
activity should not be confined to such a narrow sphere, 
Money spent in its promotion should secure more lasting and 
satisfactory returns in terms of encouraging and permitting 
instrumentalists in the schools to use their chosen instru- 
ments for their own enjoyment with the piano accompani- 
ments in the home. 

Educational progress is slow but sure. Herein lies the 
hope of a solution to a real problem. Undoubtedly the edu- 
cators will be responsible for a change in this field which 
will obviate the use of the present notation system with 
all of its unnecessary handicaps. Educational efficiency must 
be realized for the benefit of those who should profit by the 
newer and really practical education. Is it not worth while 
for educators to make a study of the present situation and 
to put their shoulders to the wheel in an effort to bring 
about more gratifying conditions in this important field? 


Where 


The little road leads on 
Across the vale and hill, 
And it leads—to the West? 
One never has his will. 
It leads to the end of a day; 
It leads to the end of a year: 
And it leads—to the West, 
It leads to the West, my dear. 


, 


MinnigE E. Hays, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
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The Great Teac 


EVERETT V. PERKINS, PRINCIPAL, 
CONY HIGH SCHOOL, AUGUSTA, MAINE 


Cumann ESUS is often called the Great Teacher. Let us 
consider the reasons for this appellation and 

J see how we measure up to the standards that 
uit 


he upheld. 

In this article there is no attempt at theo- 

logical discussion. We shall look upon Jesus in 
= this connection merely as the pre-eminent leader 
Sonnac in the profession of teaching. 

Jesus was pre-eminent for four reasons. 

First he set before his followers the highest standards. 
“Be ye therefore perfect.” “And if thy right eye offend 
thee, pluck it out, and cast it from thee.” “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 

The fact that he knew that his disciples could not attain 
these standards did not dissuade him. He was aware that 
the lower they fell the more loftily would they see the beacon 
lights of his ideals shining above them. Jesus believed in 
“hitching your wagon to a star.” 

The general practice of us teachers is far from the example 
of Jesus. We have let the idea of “getting by” pervade our 
schools. Our highest exhortation to a pupil is that he do his 
best. We turn his attention within himself to his own effort. 
Who knows what is a person’s best? A student is apt to 
think that he has done his best when he gets tired, or when 
his interest lags. He makes himself believe that he has done 
his best to excuse himself for mediocrity. 

“Get your problems all right.” “Make your Latin transla- 
tion sound as if you were reading English.” “Give that 
quotation from Shakespeare without a mistake or pause.” 
“In the high jump a boy like you before the end of this 
season should make 5 feet, 10.” “Be a gentleman at all 
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times.” Standards like these we shall persistently hold up 
before our pupils if we follow Jesus’ leadership. 

Jesus’ second claim to pre-eminence in the field of teaching 
depends upon the exemplariness of his life. His conduct 
never belied his tongue. He taught his followers to forgive 
their enemies and among his last words was a prayer for 
his executioners. He gave a daily example of the self-denial 
and service which he urged upon men. No critic of Jesus 
could ever say that his life did not substantiate his words. 

In all the books of pedagogy there never was so much said 
in so few words as in the maxim: “Example is better than 
precept.” The more excellent a principle, the harder it is to 
follow. It is easy enough to tell our pupils to get their work 
in on time and to punish them if they do not, but it is not 
so easy for us to hand back their note-books when they are 
due. A teacher feels justified in dismissing summarily a 
pupil who is impolite, but the real success of the school is 
more endangered when the teacher is discourteous to the boy 
or girl. We put a hasty scribble on the back of a theme to 
say that the writing is illegible and the paper untidy. We 
exhort our pupils to lead lives of purity, honor, and truth- 
fulness and in our hearts we know that oftentimes they 
are better than we. 

It should be no less than the fervent, daily prayer of every 
true teacher that what he says in the school and what he 
does everywhere may be in the strictest accord. 

Jesus was great in the third place because of the intensity 
of his love. He loved all men everywhere, without reference 
to race or class. His love was so complete that he saw in 
people not so much what they were as what they might be- 
come. Their short-comings filled him only with pity and 
grief. Jesus, dominated as he was by love, could not take 
personal insult. The look that he gave Peter after the three 
denials — that look that changed a timid, impulsive man to 
a strong pillar of the church — was merely one of sorrow. 
Love for mankind was Jesus’ all-consuming passion. 

These are the questions which every young person who 
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is thinking of making teaching his life work should ask 
himself: Do I love mankind? Do I love the young? Dol 
quicken my foot-steps to walk with a group of them as they 
precede me down the street? Am I a happy participant in 
their sports? Would I rather know that I had been instru- 
mental in the improvement of a student than learn of an 
increase in salary? Do I love young people well enough so 
that I naturally magnify their goodness and minimize their 
defects? Do I love them well enough so that I am never 
angry or insulted at their folly, but only grieved? 

A teacher who feels a strong personal attachment for every 
boy and girl with whom he comes into contact in his school 
may have the satisfaction of knowing that he is following 
the example of Jesus. 

Jesus’ fourth reason for being called the Great Teacher 
is found in the soundness of his method. The slogans of 
modern, scientific pedagogy were put into practice by Jesus 
nearly two thousand years ago. “Teaching is a dove-tailing 
process, putting the new into the old.” “We learn to do by 
doing.” “No impression without expression.” Jesus always 
sought to connect new teaching with old experiences. He 
spoke of the lilies, the sheep, the seed, and the fruit of the 
tree. He placed importance on what a man did rather than 
on what he believed, or said, or knew. “If ye know these 
things, happy are ye if ye do them.” “And why call ye 
me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say?” In 
his depiction of the great, final examination he represents 
himself as being concerned not with the knowledge or belief 
of those before him but with what they had been doing in 
applying his teachings to the needs of the world. 

In spite of the progress of recent years, the work of us 
teachers is mostly theoretical. We are concerned with im- 
parting information rather than inculcating habits. The boy 
who gets the highest rank in hygiene is the one who knows 
his lesson best, not necessarily the one who best observes 
the laws of health. The pupil who would lead his class in 
Civics is encouraged to study hard in his room at night, 
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rather than as a school citizen to seek to promote the wel- 
fare of the social group of which he is now a part. Our 
teaching is too remote from the affairs of daily life. Our 
pupils become too much auditors, and spectators, rather than 
participants. We must study constantly the principles exem- 
plified by Jesus and seek to be practical in our work. 

The pre-eminence of Jesus as a teacher is found in the 
loftiness of his standards, the exemplariness of his life, the 
intensity of his love, and the soundness of his method. We, 
his colleagues in the teaching profession, will find success in 
our work in proportion as we follow in his foot-steps. 


Finding Joyousness 


When the world seems going wrong, 
Sing a joyous, little song 

Of sweet peace and happiness, 
Other aching hearts to bless. 


Smile and find a cheerful way 
To bring round a brighter day. 
Let love’s sunshine fill your soul, 
Then you soon will reach the goal 


You were trying hard to find, 
And a sweet, contented mind 
Soon, for you, will seem to be; 
Then, a brighter world you’ll see. 


Rays of sunshine will appear, 
Driving off all doubt and fear 
As a brighter day will dawn, 
With life’s darker shadows gone. 


MartHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT, 


West Philadelphia, Pa. 
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An Adaptation of the Standarized Test Form 
to Medieval History 


J. F. KOCH, ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Cmammcmmums TT AT the teaching of history is sadly in need 
of readjustment and that there can be no fruit- 
T ful discussion and retention of economic and 
industrial problems in the social studies without 
a mastery of the elementary and elemental facts 
of history, the findings of the National Council 
: of Social Studies in its recent historical inquiry 
Cum: mmmms nroved beyond doubt. Certainly the data pub- 
lished in the “Historical Outlook” of June, 1924, must have 
convinced those enthusiasts who have advocated less factual 
material that a deplorable situation has arisen when students 
who have had American history in the senior high school 
cannot excel in a competitive examination those of their class- 
mates who have not been taught the subject since the grades. 
While the causes for ineffective work are many, and the pro- 
posed cures will be legion, the writer believes that the use 
of tests of the standardized form will abate much derogatory 
criticism, and, therefore, offers her own in medieval history 
at the risk of being chided for displaying the optimism of 
the salesmen of patent medicines. 

The following test in Medieval history was begun five years 
ago, and has been administered at the end of each semester 
to at least fifty students; upon the basis of their answers, 
the test has been revised from time to time, but in every 
case only such material has been included as is to be found 
in the text-books most commonly used, such as those of 
Webster, Ashley, Robinson, Harding, Howe and Knowlton, 
Elson and the like. The current psychological principles of 
test-making have been employed: comparison, association, 
memory, drill, sense of chronological order, reasoning, etc. 
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However, this is the salient point of the argument. Such a 
test is only of value when the teacher can analyze the grade 
points achieved by his students in comparison with the grades 
of other schools (whence the standardized scale), but since 
the test is administered at the end of the course when his 
pupils are ready to pass beyond his control, such a com- 
parison is impossible, and he can never check up on his 
failures. Therefore standardized tests are branded as use- 
less by the average teacher, and with some justice, but if 
questions based on the same principles as those employed in 
the tests are asked at the end of each topic in history, at 
least once a week, the instructor can analyze his failures and 
assist the student before it is too late, especially if he will 
compare the results obtained on each topic with the grades 
made by his former classes, and will keep accurate graphs. 
The benefits to the students have been dilated upon in too 
many articles to repeat here. If a convenient percentage sys- 
tem is used, marking is no effort. 

These tests may be repeated over again and again; only 
by constant repetition do facts “soak in,” and as much as 
one would like to believe that they are unnecessary evils, the 
experiences of life teach otherwise. Reasoning is based on 
facts; not irrelevant matter but essential detail. Therein lies 
the success of the British student, and the failure of the 
American boy of average ability to hold his own in a foreign 
university. 

With the belief that these test forms can be expanded by 
the teacher of Medieval history to cover a semester’s work, 
and can be applied as effective weekly tests, they are offered. 


ACHIEVEMENT TEST IN MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
(The Invasion of the Teutons thru the Reformation) 
I. 


Give the dates corresponding to the following events: 


(1) Sack of Rome by Alaric 
(2) Conquest of England by the Normans 
(3) Posting of the theses by Luther 
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(4) Coronation of Charlemagne in Rome 

(5) Capture of Constantinople by the Turks 

(6) The Peace of Augsburg 

(7) Summoning of the Model Parliament by Edward I. 
(8) Close of the Hundred Years War 

(9) The meeting at Clermont that inaugurates the Cru- 


(10) Signing of the — em by King John 


Supply the proper words w the blanks. 

1. In the famous temple of the Arabs was the .................. 
and was in the city of .......................... 

2. The Island of Witby was famous as ........................... 

3. The first university of the middle ages was located 


ial ast les wsintinin 
4. Calvin embodied many of his ideas in his book called 
or 6. Mt. Cmmalen, pS IO eesti cate 
6. The Wartburg was the .............. WII iceiitcideasal <cseshianans 


7. Our knowledge of the ar English church we get 
ee ......~.--- TT cossaisinimicidi. obbiiiiiccigs iamalabiantiad” diaaaacitaaiall 


8. Avignon was noted as the . paenaceniin during the ............. 

9. The mosque of St. Sophia is located in —.......... 

10. Petrach was a ............ CD ncsaliensns century. ............ 
claims him as her son. 

11. The epic poem of the Germans is ............. 


12. The legendary hero of Switzerland is ............. 

13. The war which culminated in the victory of Henry 
4 

14. Utopia was the work of ............ 

15. The House of Valois is found in ............. 

16. The “Praise of Folly” was written by ............. 

17. The first king by “the grace of God” was ...... sideail 


18. The last emperor to unite the east and west was ........... 
19. The port cullis was ............. 
_ 20. The Alhambra was the citadel of the ........... and is 
RS 
III. 


tearrange the following in chronological order. 
Gregory VII 
Justinian 
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right. 
i 


2. 


3. 


4. 


St. Paul 

Queen Elizabeth 
Theodoric 

Peter the Hermit 
Joan of Arc 
Alfred the Great 
Luther 

James I. 


IV. 


The statement on the left is explained in a sentence on the 


The Great Schism 


Medici 


Stone of Scone 


Canossa 


Pe P,P 


P92 fp 


bo 


- 9 


Draw a ring around the proper number. 
1. 


Chronicle written during the 
middle ages. 

Separation of the Waldensians 
from the Roman church. 

The Reformation Period. 
Period when the papacy is at 
Avignon. 

Painter of the Holy Family. 
English order created to cor- 
rect the abuses in the church. 
Florentine Family of the Ren- 
naissance. 

Line of Kings in France after 
Henry III. 

Sacred stone of the Mohanm- 
medans. 

Stone upon which the Scottish 
king was crowned. 

Famous Roman ruin in Eng- 
land. 

Famous mosaic in the Alham- 
bra. 

Battle of the Hundred Years 
War. 

Home of the Benedictine Or- 
der in Italy. 

Battle in England during the 
Norman Conquest. 

Meeting place of Henry IV 
and Gregory. 
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5. Bannockburn 


6. Hejira 


7. Hanseatic League 


8. Edict of Nantes 


9. Diet of Worms 


+ poo bo 


~ Sh 


Ruins of Celtic occupation in 
Ireland. 

Battle in which Bruce defeated 
the English. 

Battle of the War of the Roses. 
Well-known castle of Eliza- 
beth’s time. 


Flight of Mohammed to Me- 
dina. 

Ancient city in Babylonia. 
Holy day of the Arabs. 
Mohammedan leader in the 
Crusades. 

League to protect the church 
against the barbarians, 
Catholic League in France 
sponsored by Duke of Guise. 
Order during the Crusades 
similar to the Knights Tem- 
lars. 

Commercial organization of 
northern Europe during the 
late Middle Ages. 


Agreement of church and state 
settling the struggle over in- 
vestiture. 

The law granting religious 
toleration to the Hugenots. 
Bodies of laws issued by 
Charlemagne. 

Treaty which closed the first 
part of the Hundred Years 
War. 


Meeting at which Pope Clem- 
ent spoke; starts the Crusades. 
Assembly of the Church when 
the Truce of God was pro- 
claimed. 

Assembly that tried Luther 
heresy. 

Diet which deposed Henry of 
Germany. 
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10. Danegeld 


— 
. 


Parliament of the Hapsburg 
House. 

Danish coin. 

Battle in which the English 
repulsed the Danes. 

Tribute paid the Danes by the 
English for freedom from at- 
tack. 


V. 


Underline the name of the person whom you have associ- 
ated with each of the following. 

1. Emperor Alexius (Huss—Peter the Hermit—William 
of Normandy) 

2. Boniface VIII (Frederick the Magnificent,—Philip the 
Fair—Henry IV) 

3. Innocent III (Charlemagne—Innocent III—Loyola) 

4. Pippin (Justinian—Bonafice—Mohammed) 

5. Charles V (Milton—Luther—Knox) 

6. Catherine de Medici (Richelieu—Coligny—Louis IX) 
Mary, Queen of Scots (Charles I—Cromwell—Eliza- 


> pp 


7. 
beth) 

8. Frederick Barbarossa (Robert Guiscard—Richard I~ 
Belisarius) 

9. Michael Angelo (Pope Alexander VI— Lorenzo the 
Magnificent—Dante) 

10. Becket (Steve Langton—Henry I]—Joan of Arc) 


VI. 


If the statement is correct, put a plus sign; if incorrect, 
put a minus sign. 

1. The Danish Conquest of England follows that of the 
Normans. 
2. The Witan was the assembly of Anglo-Saxon England. 
The Condottieri were the private guard of the Pope. 
Belisarius was the famous commander of Theodoric. 

5. William the Silent was the leader of Dutch inde 
pendence. 

6. Leonardo de Vinci decorated the Sistine Chapel. 

7. Henry II is famous as having instituted the system 
from which trial by jury develops. 
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8, The West Goths settled in Italy. 

The entire domain of Charles V was inherited by 


Philip II. 
10. The towns of the Middle Ages originate in the four- 


teenth century. 


VII. 


— the following: 


The Italian who invited Charles “The Scourge of 
God” to Italy. 

The minister of the Spanish king who cieated 
the Council of Blood. 

The missionary sent to Saxon England to con- 
vert the heathen. 

The leader of the Lollard movement. 

The man who posted the ninety-five theses. 

The western leader in the battle of Tours. 

The English leader in the battle of Hastings. 

The king who was forced to sign the Magna 
Charta. 

The king who issued the Edict of Nantes. 

The cardinal associated with an English king’s 
divorce. 


VIII. 


Underline the correct answer to each of the following: 
1. The type of feudal- 1. It was imitated later on the 


ism established in continent with success. 
England by William 2. England was never disrupted 
the Conqueror was by feudal principalities. 
important because: 3. The feudal lords were French- 
men. 
4. It explains why England has 


2. The surrender of 


few feudal estates. 
It gave him no funds for carry- 


—" 


Frederick Barbarossa ing on the Crusades. 
to the Lombardy 
League was impor- 
tant because: 


It inaugurates the town move- 
ment in Italy. 

It shows how powerful a nation 
Italy was. 

Germany could no longer inter- 
fere in Italy. 
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8. The conflict of Eng- 1. It resulted in England’s pags. 


land and France over 
the wool trade of 
Flanders was impor- 
tant because: 


Expulsion of the 
Moors from Spain 
was important be- 
cause: 


The attempt of the 
German emperors to 
control Germany and 
Italy was important 
because: 


The Black Death was 
important because: 


2. 


ing the Statute of Laborers, 
England produced her ow 
wool and became a sheep rais. 
ing country. 

It marks the direction English 
trade was taking. 

It was a cause of the Hundred 
Years War. 

It shows Spain’s interest in 
making her country Catholic, 
Spain lost her only laboring 
class. 

They were the only people in- 
terested in mathematics. 

The Moorish buildings and 
Moorish works of art were de. 
stroyed. 

The Renaissance spread there 
fore from France to Germany. 
It made the Pope the savior of 
Italy. 

It led to the Reformation. 

It postponed indefinitely the 
day of German unification. 
It made Europe awake to the 
need of scientific medical pre- 
cautions. 

It marks the breakdown of 
feudal serfdom. 

There were too few soldiers 
left to carry on the Hundred 
Years War. 

It gave rise to the War of the 
Roses in England. 





IX. 


Three people are to be associated with each of the follow- 
ing movements. Scratch a line through the names of those 
who are not in any way connected with the movement. 
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1. The Invasions (Alaric—Theodoric—Gregory of Tours 
—Alva—Attila Nogaret). 

9. The Reformation (Huss — Pope Boniface — Calvin — 
Benedict—Knox—St. Francis). 

8. Efforts in behalf of constitutional reform (King John 
Edward I—Frederick the Magnificent—Charles [X—Ed- 
ward II—Henry II of England). 

4. The Crusades (Otto the Great — Philip Augustus — 
William the Conqueror—Saladin—Justinian—Frederick Bar- 
barossa. 

5. Scientific Discoveries (Roger Bacon—More—Zwingli— 
Gutenburg—Dante—Harvey). 


X. 


Locate the following on the map, and to designate each 
place use the numeral that you find before each word. 


1. London 11. Rhone River 
2. Bruges 12. Danube River 
8. Liibeck 13. Vistula River 
4, Constantinople 14. Rhine River 
5. Milan 15. Elbe River 
6. Venice 16. Weser River 
7. Marseilles 17. Novgorod 
8. Augsburg 18. Calais 
9. Paris 19. North Sea 
10. Damascus 20. Worms 

XI. 


The following may be substituted if map work has not 
been included in the course. 

Select from the list on the right a word that seems to fit 
the proper name on the left. Insert the numeral on the 
dotted line. 


cerca! Clovis 1. poet 
2. Teutonic chieftain 
a Abelard 3. emperor 
4. Pope 
aad Bruce 5. general 
6. scientist 
ane Walther von der Vogelweide 7. painter 
8. secretary 
sana Innocent III 9. diplomat 
10. monk 
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— Raphael 11. musician 
12. cardinal 
nna Otto the Great ; 13. Jew 
14, vandal 
diiaiail Siegfried 15. minnesanger 
16. abbot 
“ieiaan Einhardt 17. suzerain 
18. patron saint 
--a---.. ante 19. biographer 


20. mythical hero 


Freedom 


My present is a potent state, 

All nature seems to smile with me; 
I envy not the potentate, 

And thus am happier than he. 


They may have told you I was poor, 
They may have said my life was hard, 
And yet, I am a king, and more, 

I’ve lost all covetous regard. 


What creature is there on this earth 
Can feel supremely free as 1? 

For no one can excel my worth; 

I am the highest of the high. 


ALAN B. CREIGHTON, 
Halifax, N. § 
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Whither Bound? 


H. CLAY SKINNER 
PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Cummurmmummn’e? C\TEONE has said, “If we know where we were 


and whither tending, we could know better 
S where we were going and how to get there.” 
Educators are not at all agreed as to where we 
are or whither tending. Consequently no scheme 


of education meets with universal approval. No 

complete set of definite aims or objectives of 
oumurumums> education have been offered but what have been 
found to be wanting. 

If our society and educational process were static instead 
of being dynamic, education would be a simple matter. The 
aims of education yesterday, today and tomorrow would be 
the same. If the existing educational process achieved those 
aims, it could ever remain constant. Perhaps of all civiliza- 
tions, the Chinese knew best where they were and whither 
tending. For centuries they have seemed to arrive at the - 
same goal, that of perpetuating and recapitulating the history 
of their ancestors. 

Progress in industry, commerce, invention, science and 
education within the last century has been growing by leaps 
and bounds. In fact we face almost an unknown future. 
Little could our living grandfathers have anticipated the 
marvelous changes which were destined to take place within 
the span of their lives. Life, civilization and education have 
become so complex that no thinking man can keep the factor 
of change out of his philosophy. Any philosophy that does 
not recognize change is as decrepit as the creed or dogmatism 
of any medieval institution. 

Certain traits, values and ideals characterize each stage of 
our civilization. Progress in thinking depends largely on 
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those traits, values and ideals which are cherished by the 
people. Great changes which affect the warp and woof of 
our civilization and education are the result of changes in 
the traits, values and ideals possessed by society. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were character. 
ized by scientific inquiry. Many men and women were break- 
ing away from authority and were thinking for themselves, 
All of the old order, which had formerly been accepted, wag 
questioned. The age of science was born. What was accepted 
as an established fact a century ago is not necessarily true 
today. Tomorrow many of the accepted truths which we hold 
fast today may be proven false and be discarded. The Twen- 
tieth-Century Scientist is sure of only one thing — that there 
are very few things about which he can ever be sure. One 
of our leading educational philosophers says: “ . . . The 
essential factor which makes and explains the modern world 
and gives to it its differentiating characteristic is the presence 
of tested thought and its application to the affairs of men.” 

The youth of each generation measure up to the standards 
set for them by society. Emerson suggested that the only 
way to attain to the highest ideals of life was by hitching 
one’s wagon to a star. When Sparta desired physical per- 
fection she developed the best warriors in the world. When 
the early people of Massachusetts saw that their ministers 
were dying off and that there was a chance of not having a 
literate ministry, Harvard College was founded and turned 
out the kind of product desired by the people who were instru- 
mental in founding it. When salvation was practically the 
sole aim of education, the educational product abounded in 
piety. Were we to regard valor and fortitude as the signifi- 
cant traits to be developed in the young, we could develop 
in future generations such valor and fortitude which would 
match that of the original Americans. 

}reat civilizations and great times are the product of the 
realization of definite worthy goals to be achieved and a unity 
of purpose. The German military machine of 1914 could 


1 Kilpatrick, W. H., Education for a Changing Civilization, p. 49. 
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never have been developed in a society that did not possess 
a unity of purpose. It is entirely possible that, if Michael 
Angelo had been born at any other time, lived in any other 
city than Florence and had not been befriended and encour- 
aged by Lorenzo de Medici, he would not have given to the 
world that masterpiece of art “The Last Judgment.” Phidias 
may be considered fortunate in living at a time when Pericles 
resolved to beautify Athens with marvelous public buildings 
and temples and to fill them with masterpieces of art. With- 
out being afforded favorable opportunities for the develop- 
ment of his ability, Phidias, the master sculptor, would never 
have executed the Statue of the Olympian Zeus. 

The horrible state of society in France during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, which was the result of oppres- 
sion by the Church and State, produced a Rousseau, a Vol- 
taire, a Turgot, a Diderot, and a Montesquieu. Their com- 
bined efforts in protesting against the abuses of the day 
were destined to create a new order of things. 

Comenius was deeply religious by nature and training. 
Perhaps persecution and sorrow were necessary for his im- 
portant contributions to education and mankind. He con- 
tended that universal education was necessary if mankind was 
to enter into his rightful religious inheritance. He believed 
in the education of human beings because they were human 
beings and not necessarily for salvation. 

A century or so ago the pragmatic philosophy of John 
Dewey would have fallen on stony ground. If religious salva- 
tion were always regarded as the final aim and end of educa- 
tion, we would perhaps never have heard of a materialistic 
philosophy or a behavioristic psychology. The lofty ideals 
of Woodrow Wilson never would have borne such fruit if 
the great nations of the world had not been engaged in a 
mighty conflict for the perpetuation of Democracy. 

Future educational outcomes, like the present and past ones, 
will largely be the product of our national spirit. National 
spirit may be regarded as an institution. National spirit, 
civic spirit and education, like all institutions, tend to lag 
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behind the loftiest ideals, aims and purposes conceived by the - 


minds of the great leaders. The conception of new ideals 
and noble purposes by the major portion of the people was 
of slow growth before the advent of the press and radio, 
Change in opinion is at present being crystallized in a few 
months or years where formerly it took generations or cen- 
turies. Change takes place in one of the following ways: 

a. Chance—or a laissez faire policy. 

b. Evolution —or orderly growth whereby society slowly 
accepts new contributions and recognizes the value of 
certain standards of conduct and thinking which are 
important factors in the training and education of the 
youth. 

c. Revolution —a turning about caused by a worthy and 
sincere protest against the evils of the existing order. 

Only the present plus the worth-while contributions of to- 
morrow will determine the future. If religious faith is the 
one thing above all others that is cherished by society then— 
religion, morals and faith will be stressed and the result will 
be a devoutly religious people. If good thinking and appre- 
ciation of what the other fellow is doing or trying to do 
seems fundamental then—the necessary opportunities to in- 
sure good thinking and appreciation will be given. The older 
generation must possess and value those ideals and traits 
which it hopes to develop in the young. Perfection in educa- 
tion comes only in those things which society feels to be 
paramount. The right kind of progress is that which results 
from a careful evaluation of the good and worth while of 
the present and past, plus that of making a wise provision 
for the future. 

If great progress is to continue in the future, as in the 
past, it would seem that certain fundamental principles of 
education be recognized more than ever. Perhaps educators 
are aware of all the fundamental principles which will make 
for continued growth and progress. However, some of the 
more important ones which will need to be emphasized are 
as follows: 
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Careful evaluation of the good things of the past and 
present plus that of making a wise provision for the 
future. 

Regard for the values which parents and society wish 


’ their children to cherish and develop. 


Education to keep step with progress in other fields. 
That the best principles of child nature be applied and 


the child always be treated as an individual. 
. That the outcomes of education be more definite. 


Recognition of the fact that purposeful activity is nec- 
essary for all good learning and that the only way to 
develop appreciation, worth-while attitudes, good head- 
work, ideals and habits is to give the child ample oppor- 
tunity for developing appreciations, attitudes, good 
headwork, ideals and habits. 


Recognition of the factor of change in our philosophy 
of education. 
The application of tested thought to the affairs of men. 


Recognition of the fact that a unity of purpose is neces- 
sary for developing the highest and best that is in man. 


Brains 


Brains are diamonds— 
Some in the rough, 
Some finely 

And some crudely cut; 
Reflecting, each according 
To his own design, 

Rays 

From the Eternal Sun. 


EMILy PATTERSON, 
Coffeyville, Kansas. 














Qualities of A Successful Teacher 


SUPERINTENDENT R. C. CLARK, SEYMOUR, CONN. 


% 


mms N’ discussing the qualifications a superintendent 
desires that a teacher should possess, I am 
| reminded of a saying attributed to the late Mrs, 
Alice Freeman Palmer, a former president of 
Wellesley College. It is said that a superintend- 
ent wrote Mrs. Palmer asking her to recommend 
= = a teacher from among the graduates of Welles- 
Summum ov Fe then enumerated the qualities he wanted 
that teacher to possess. He stated also the salary he expected 
to pay. To this letter she is said to have replied, “My dear 
Sir: At present we have no six hundred dollar angels at 
Wellesley.”” Whether this story is true or not it is certainly 
true that the person at any price who possesses, to a large 
degree, all the qualifications desirable in a teacher is a very 
rare phenomenon. It is, however, better to seek the high 
ideals even if we meet a measure of defeat in our attempts 
to attain them than to be sordidly successful in attaining 
the mediocre. I shall therefore attempt to present a few 
of the qualities desired by at least one, and I believe by most 
superintendents. 

Moral Character. From time to time I am asked to fill 
a questionnaire in regard to the qualifications of some person 
who is seeking a teaching position and the first question is 
always the same. What is her moral character? On this 
one qualification there can be no compromise, no failure. Not 
only must the teacher’s character be above reproach, but her 
reputation also. That “Good name in man or woman is 
the very jewel of the soul” is true of all people. It is espe- 
cially true of teachers in the public schools. The average 
superintendent will not employ or allow to remain in his 
employ any person about whose moral character there is a 
reasonable doubt. Some people may say that they do not 
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care what their reputation is so long as their character is 
all right. The public school teacher must be more circumspect. 

Now, I suspect that the readers are all good people of 
high character. Therefore, I shall not dwell on this qualifica- 
tion except to say that reputation depends not only on what 
you are but also on the company you keep, and to call your 
special attention to one element of character, namely that 
of honesty. I refer especially now to that honesty which 
tells the truth without eguivocation, mental reservation, or 
any manner of evasion whatsoever. 

At one time a beautiful young lady applied for a teaching 
position in my schools. In reply to my question she told 
me that in normal school she stood near the end of the first 
quarter of her class. Investigation showed that she stood 
near the end of the second quarter. The teacher whom I 
hired stood in the third division. I want the boys and girls 
in my schools to learn to speak the truth from teachers who 
speak the truth. 

The superintendent wants teachers who are honest enough 
so that when they are granted a day’s leave of absence with 
full pay to attend teachers’ convention they spend the after- 
noon of that day at the convention not at the Roger Sherman 
theatre or Shartenburg’s department store. Furthermore, he 
wants them honest enough to try to find that particular num- 
ber on the program which is likely to contribute to her teach- 
ing efficiency, attend that and try to profit by it. It is a 
stigma on the teaching profession when the superintendent 
has to ask for written reports in order to be sure that teachers 
have done that which it is their duty to do and for which 
they are paid. 

Superintendents honor a teacher who is honest enough to 
call his attention to her difficulties as well as to her suc- 
cesses. Remember this. The superintendent is just about 
as anxious to have you succeed as you are to do so. In 
employing you he has staked his judgment on your ability to 
succeed. Your success means good schools. The average 
superintendent would walk a mile and more to avoid the 
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unpleasantness of dropping a teacher. The teacher who says 
to him or the supervisor, “I am having trouble teaching the 
work type reading,” or “What would you do in this specific 
case?” if she has studied the problem gets a hearty response 
and rises in his estimation. 

Abundant Life. The next quality which a superintendent 
seeks is abundant life. The surest indication of life is growth, 
Not satisfied with present knowledge, methods, ideas, ideals, 
she makes it her business to grow. The teacher who after 
graduating from normal school teaches the way she has 
taught in grade school is hopeless. I predict that in the 
next ten or fifteen years methods of teaching will be modified, 
enriched, even revolutionized. The teachers who have learned 
nothing in normal school but a method will then be hope- 
lessly behind the times. Those that have secured method for 
present practice, theory on which to build newer and better 
theories and practices, an awakening which leads them to 
study the best educational magazines and the best books, to 
attend summer courses, and above all to see in the forty 
wiggling, giggling mites of humanity in her class, problems 
for her to solve, will grow up with the times and be a grow- 
ing teacher. 

I believe the greatest calumny that was ever uttered against 
the teaching profession was made by the man who said that 
teachers reach their maximum efficiency in five years. Think 
of it! Old fogies at twenty-five with forty-five more years 
to live! The worst of it is that in some cases it is true. 
In many others it is not. When I asked some years ago for 
teachers who would like to take an extension course in the 
Teaching of Arithmetic, the first person to sign up was a 
woman 68 years old. Through all the years she had con- 
tinued to grow and change and I expect that she will con- 
tinue to do so as long as she has physical strength to sustain 
her dauntless spirit. When she attained the age of 70 and 
the law said she must retire, the Board of Education met 
in solemn conclave and asked the State department for per- 
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mission to retain her as a teacher. She is still teaching and 
still growing. 

Service Complex. I had almost said professional attitude, 
but that term demands too much defining. The surgeon who 
operates with an eye mainly on the fee is an hireling. Old 
Doc Grover was a professional man. When he operated he 
had one thing in mind, to get the appendix. The person who 
enters the teaching profession solely because it is a way to 
earn a living is usually overpaid if paid at all. Such a per- 
son is likely to translate all that happens in terms of her 
own personal interest. She cannot see why she was given 
forty-two pupils while Miss Brown was given only forty-one. 
She does not see why she was given the back room from the 
windows of which only green grass and waving trees may 
be seen, while, if the superintendent had really loved her, he 
would have given her Miss Smith’s room from which there 
is a beautiful view of the local funeral parlors. She would 
like to have an intelligence test of her class for she is sure 
that they grade from the moran level downward. She con- 
siders criticism a personal insult. Innovations tire her, they 
mean added labor and may undermine her constitution. Her 
whole viewpoint is egoistic. Such a teacher is not worth 
the room she occupies. She flourishes for a while, but all 
is vanity. She is soon cut off and withers away. 

The teacher with the service complex is just the opposite. 
No money consideration is large enough to adequately recom- 
pense her. She welcomes the task of guiding the pupils to 
fuller and richer life. To her the problem child is a chal- 
lenge, an opportunity. Criticism is a spur to improvement. 
Innovations are to her experiments to find a better way. Not 
only does she welcome suggestions but she explores for her- 
self. Not content to administer an intellectual panacea to 
the whole class, she diagnoses individual difficulties and 
applies the selected remedies for different symptoms. She 
finds a thrill in changing undesirable attitudes, helping the 
dumb to speak, and educating the uneducable. She believes 
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in education and that belief motivates her work. Given intel. 
ligence and training, and such a teacher is priceless. 

Codperative Spirit. Not only should a teacher delight in 
her own accomplishment but she should rejoice in the excel]. 
lencies of her associates and try to promote the efficiency 
of the whole school. Frank Sampson had a pair of grey 
horses that won the prize, at the Parkman fair, for pulling 
the heavy load farthest. They were neither heavier nor con- 
siderably stronger than the other teams, but they pulled to- 
gether. Education is a codperative enterprise. Many super- 
intendents have met the dilemma caused by the teacher who 
does good work in her own classroom but is jealous of the 
good work of others. For the highest rating the teacher 
must recognize the copartnership of her fellow teachers, her 
principal, her supervisors, the parents and the community, 
She must work with, not against, any of these. Further- 
more she must secure as far as possible, the codperation 
of all. 

Judgment. Why we sometimes call judgment common- 
sense will always be a mystery. It is by no means common 
and is a most desirable quality. Without it the teacher loses 
her sense of proportion, assigns unreasonably difficult or easy 
tasks, mistakes need of guidance for need of punishment, 
expects equal results from all in spite of differences in mental 
equipment or social background, magnifies the trivial and 
undervalues the significant. She lets Susie stay in school 
while her cough spreads disease, in order that her perfect 
attendance record may be unbroken. She works far into the 
night correcting papers and making minute lesson plans and 
the next day is physically and nervously unfit for teaching. 
Countless classroom and school situations demand decision. 
Some of these decisions must be made on the instant, others 
may be given more deliberate consideration. All require 
judgment. 

Child Mindedness. The fourth quality which at least one 
superintendent looks for in a teacher is child-mindedness. By 
that I do not mean that she shall talk as a child, think as a 
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child, or understand as a child. I mean that she shall under- 
stand and love children. There is a danger that in our very 
laudable passion for measuring and ministering to a child’s 
intelligence we shall forget the most important thing of all, 
the heart of the child who is living a life right now. It is 
imperative that a teacher shall see even in the ragged, stupid, 
garlic-scented child, a personality with a heart that beats 
and loves and longs for experiences that shall stimulate and 
satisfy. 

Such a teacher is the one that McAndrew tells about. She 
taught in what is called a borderline school. That is a school 
which is attended by children of the rich and children of the 
slums. One day a silk-stockinged child of luxury brought 
her a beautiful hothouse rose. She thrilled with joy and 
placed it in a beautiful vase where it could be seen by all. 
The same day a tattered newsboy brought a faded carnation 
that he had picked off the dump and again she thrilled. 
Again she found a beautiful vase and placed the flower in 
a conspicuous place. As the session went on those boys 
gazed; the one at the rose, the other at the carnation, their 
tribute to the teacher whom they loved because she under- 
stood and loved them. There are children who don’t experi- 
ence much of appreciation, much of the joy that comes from 
a feeling of adequacy, much of love, except what they experi- 
ence in the school room. 

Undoubtedly the meanest person in the world is one who 
is cruel and harsh with children. The next meanest is the 
one who through indifference, silly sentimentality or soft 
pedagogy allows them to drift into slovenly, unsocial and 
vicious habits. 

A mother told me that her child rushed in from school 
exclaiming, “Mother, my teacher is beautiful.” It so hap- 
pens that that particular teacher is easy to look at, but any 
teacher may be beautiful in the eyes of her pupils if she is 
firm, considerate, fair and interested, that is to say if she 
has understanding. 

Scholastic Enthusiasm. I once knew a botany teacher who 
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was so interested in his subject that his enthusiasm was con- 
tagious. Those who took his course learned not only to know 
but to love botany. The history teacher whose classes hate 
history is a failure even if she has driven them to a knowledge 
of facts. To teach history effectively one must be able to 
thrill at the romance of a nation “conceived in liberty” and 
struggling for the realization of its ideal. Great names to 
her must be real and living. The teacher who scrawls can 
never teach penmanship. The important thing is the child, 
One of the tools for child development is subject-matter. 

Health. To successfully do her work the teacher must have 
physical stamina. The weakling is ineffective and often petty, 
Teaching is exhaustive work. The teacher is under a nervous 
strain. Let her look well to her health. 

I have mentioned eight qualities which a superintendent is 
always seeking in a teacher: moral character, including repu- 
tation; life,—that is to say a capacity for growth; the service- 
complex,—that is, a sinking of self in the desire to accomplish; 
and child-mindedness, which is an understanding of and sym- 
pathy with children; judgment, which permeates all her 
activities; enthusiasm which is contagious; and health, the 
requisite of all industrious and productive labor. There are 
many others which are more than can be numbered, but 
given these and the others will usually take care of themselves. 
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American Notes—Editorial 


As Christmas draws near, the name of Santa Claus becomes vividly 
present in all children’s thoughts. It is often on the lips of their 
parents, too. with this and that admonishment to be good! Santa 
Claus is also called St. Nicholas and, sometimes, Kriss Kringle. It 
is interesting to find out where he received these names. 

St. Nicholas, according to Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
was a bishop of Myra, Asia Minor, about the year 300 A. D. “He is 
the patron saint of Russia, and of seafaring men, thieves, virgins, and 
children.” From these multifarious duties, St. Nicholas seems to 
have selected one by which to be best known. “As bearer of presents 
to children on Christmas Eve his name has been corrupted to Santa 
Claus.” or, as it is occasionally spelled, Santa Klaus. 

Kris Kringle is a quite different name. It comes from the German 
“Christkindl,” meaning the Christ child, or a Christmas gift, a 
diminutive of “Christkind.” 





For the New Year. A Decalogue of Aims. 
1. To be independent and nonpartisan. 
2. To stress the importance of background and perspective in the 
discussion of public problems. 
3. To help cultivate habits of thought and action which will 
make well-earned leisure enjoyable and not a burden. 
4. To illustrate the evils that arise through reliance upon the 
theory of “manifest destiny.” 
5. To resist the belief that machinery, whether physical ma- 
chinery or the machinery of organization, is our salvation. 
6. To point out the possibilities and the limitations of the scien- 
tific method in the regulation of society. 
?. To insist that good taste is the essence of good judgment. 
8. To contend that economic world leadership is a means, not 
an end. 
9. To suggest standards to which aspiring youth can rally. 
10. To be at once critical and constructive. 
—An address by Harold de Wolf Fuller, editor of New 
York, delivered at a dinner given him by his friends. 
An art scholarship, consisting of a year’s tuition in any one of a 
number of leading art institutions throughout the country, is a new 
feature of the prize awards in the Sixth Annual Competition of 
Small Sculptures in White Soap for the Procter & Gamble prizes, 
details of which are announced by the committee, including leading 
educators, artists and museum directors in all parts of the country. 
Entrants in the senior group of the competition, ages fifteen to 
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twenty-one years, are eligible for the sc holarship which will be 
awarded to the entrant whose work, in the opinion of the jury, shows 
the most promise. 

Art schools in which the scholarship may be selected, and whoge 
directors are members of the advisory committee of the competition, 
a Warren C. Perry, School of Architecture, University of 

California; George J. Lober, Grand Central School of Art; G. Keeble, 
College of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute of Technology ; and othans 

Prizes in this year’s competition, in the senior and junior groups, 
have been increased in value as well as in number. In the senior 
group, the first prize is $200, second prize $100, third prize $75, 
fourth prize $50, and twenty-five honorable mentions of $10 each, 
In the junior group, for those under fifteen years of age, the first 
prize is $50, second prize $35, third prize $25, fourth prize $15, and 
fifty honorable mentions of $5 each. 

The Gorham Company of Providence, R. I., will also select from 
the entire competition, any class, a single sculpture as best suited 
to reproduction in bronze. 

The competition closes May 1, 1930. Entries for this vear’s com- 
petition should be sent to the National Soap Sculpture Committee, 





80 East Eleventh Street, New York City, from whom entry blanks, © 


which must accompany the pieces, and further details may be se- 
cured. 

Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, D.D., broadeasts his sermons from 
The South Church, Springfield, Mass., every Sunday. We believe 
a point he made recently in ome of his sermons should be copied 
widely. Here is a part of it, about being happy: 

“People who never win fame and fortune can still be happy. They 
can be happy for the simple reason that the major sources of happi- 
ness lie open to us all, irrespective of our external attainments. A 
man does not have to be a millionaire to find the path to them. 
Poverty and insignificance can never hold him from them. They 
are the common property of the race, always available to us all. 
The most obvious of these sources of joy is human friendship and 
human love, particularly the love and friendship found in a home. 
How many parents, perplexed by poverty and disappointment, have 
still found life sweet because of their love for each other and their 
children’s love for them! How many people, laden with wealth and 
achievement, but facing utter loneliness, would give everything they 
have for the love and friendship they see in other lives. In one 
of John Fiske’s letters to his wife he reports a conversation he had 
with Herbert Spencer,—the greatest English philosopher of the day. 
Mr. Fiske was visiting in Mr. Spencer’s home, and Mr. Spencer 
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made the natural inquries about Mrs. Fiske and the children in 
America. Mr. Fiske wrote his wife: “I showed Spencer the little 
picture of the picnic-wagon with all the children inside. When 
I realized how lonely he must be without any wife and babies of 
his own, and how solitary he is in all his greatness, I began to 
pity him. Then, as I watched him studying that picture and gazing 
at the children’s faces, I said to myself, That wagon-load is worth 
more than all the philosophy ever concocted, from Aristotle to 
Spencer inclusive” ” You are unhappy about your failure. Ask 
yourself if you have not had, after all, some of the deepest and 
most durable satisfactions of life. 

“Another major source of happiness for innumerable people— 
successful or unsuccessful—is the daily work. They learned long 
ago to do it well, and ever since they have immensely enjoyed the 
problems it brings them and the thrill they feel in solving those 
problems. We sometimes wonder why men in middle life who have 
all the money they need and all the prominence they want, keep 
working. We wonder why musicians keep practising, why poets keep 
writing, why men with a mechanical bent spend their holidays tink- 
ering with machinery. The reason is apparent to any one who 
knows human nature. Some of our keenest satisfactions and enjoy- 
ments grow out of the act of doing the things we have learned to 
do and do well. Edgar Lee Masters brings this truth out clearly 
in one of the most vivid poems in his “Spoon River Anthology.” 
Fiddler Jones, a man who played a violin all his life, is speaking: 


‘The earth keeps some vibration going 
There in your heart, and that is you. 
How could I till my forty acres, 

Not to speak of getting more, 

With a medley of horns, bassoons, and piccolos 
Stirred in my brain by crows and robins 
And the creak of a windmill? 

I never started to plow 

That someone did not stop in the road 
And take me away to a dance or a picnic. 
I ended up with my forty acres, 

A broken fiddle, a thousand memories, 
And not a single regret!’ 


“You have missed the success you dreamed of? There are a 
dozen sources of happiness still open to you. You do not need to 
be rich to find them. Poverty is utterly unable to bar you from 
them.” 











Book Reviews 


SHORT STORIES FOR STUDY AND ENJOYMENT. By Harold T 
Eaton, Head of the English Department, Brockton, Mass., High School, 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y. Price, $1.20. 

The title allures one. The word “Study” is cannily buttressed be 
tween the words “Story” and “Enjoyment,” and the stories are guaran- 
teed to be “Short”; so there is no danger of their being wearisome. 

Part I presents “modern short stories for study.’ An Introduction 
gives information about the Authors and their works; helpful questions; 
and “a problem developing some particular aspect of the short story.” 

Part JI deals with earlier forms, like the fable, parable, tale, and 
the earlier short narratives The Author states that he believes that 
only two of the thirty-one | ve appeared in other collections. This fact 
is important For young people are quick to tire of stories that are old. 
When using this book they will say, flatteringly, “There are no chestnuts 
in this book!” 

The first story is Aesop’s “The Shepherd Boy” (6th Century). Others 
are by Addison, Washington Irving, Edgar A. Poe, Bret Harte, Thomas 
Harding, O. Henry, Booth Tarkington, Rex Beach, and others. They are 


all interesting and worth while, either for students or older people, 


There are Questions and Problems suggested at the end of each chapter, 
an Appendix (on College Board Examination Questions, on Short Stories, 


Bibliography and Reading List). 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE. By Fowler D. Brooks. $3.00. 


Houghton Mifflin Company. This book of about 650 pages covers its 
subject fully, and up to date. It would need a whole number of this 
journal to worthily review it. We suggest that any of our readers 
who are to teach the subject would be unwise to overlook it. The 


Introduction, signed by Ellwood P. Cubberley, is enough to make one 


sure that it is an outstanding and up-to-the-minute textbook. 


By the same Publishers we have Ellwood P. Cubberley’s well-known 
book on PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, which has been revised 
and enlarged. It gives a very clear Statement of the Fundamental 
Principles of the Organization and Administration of Public Education. 
The price is $3.25. The writer and the book have made a reputation 
already in the schools and colleges, and so one has but to say that it 
is now better and still more efficient than ever. It is an outstanding 
work that will not be overlooked by those who are teaching or who are 
anxious to learn “what is what” in this subject. 
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A remarkable book has just been brought out by E. P. Dutton and 
Company, entitled THE MONEY GAME, which undertakes to “explain 


, 


fundamental Finance.” The author, Normal Angel, helps us and the 
reader by the following “Note to Reviewers”; which is well! For the 
subject, and the book, are somewhat complicated,—but interesting, and 
helpful, especially for those who wish to be careful of what money 
they may have, and to make that which they should invest grow larger 
without danger. A brief card by the author accompanies each copy, 
from which we quote as follows: 

“The fact that this book describes a game and embodies the appa- 
ratus for it, might lead reviewers to suppose that it is not a ‘book’ 
in the proper sense, at all. But only a relatively small part of it is 
devoted to the description of games. It is, in addition, a book of some 
seventy thousand words dealing with two vitally important subjects: 
money and education. It attempts, by means of a story, to show what 
money is, how it works, in terms much simpler than those usually 
adopted by writers on economics, and more likely to be understood by 
the layman And it discusses the question of educational method and 
educational values: asks whether we teach the right things and teach 
them in the right way.” 

The price of this publication may seem high. But if it succeeds in 
making the American people who, as the common statement reads, 
“dabble in stocks,” clear-minded and cautious, it will indeed be a boon 
not to be overlooked or despised. The price is $6.00. The Publishers 
are to be found at 286 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

A book that be of special value to teachers and parents every- 
where, is published by the Oxford University Press, London (London 
and New York), $6.50, is entitled ENGLISH GIRLHOOD AT SCHOOL, 
by Dorothy Gardiner. It is “a study of women’s education through 
twelve centuries.” With a thorough study of the history of English 
girls’ status, development and education for this long period, many 
interesting changes are noted. Everything that concerned girls and 
women throughout that long period seems to have been thought of and 
made evident. “The great enemy of progress,” says the Preface, “was 
probably that fundamental ‘falsehood’ on which Mary Wollstonecroft 
insisted,—the uncomfortable sense that women were somehow out of 
joint, ill-placed in the social organism The experiments at reform in 
themselves lacked system and thoroughness; they failed to build up a 
race of women-teachers adequately equipped, and even to discover the 
need of such preparation. At the same time it is well to realize how 
many women in many centuries took pleasure in books and in acquiring 


godly knowledge.” It is inspiring to realize how in these modern times 
how fully and well they have come to the front, and how rich has been 
the consequence. 
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WRITING FOR PRINT. By Harry Franklin Harrington, Director 
of the Medill School of Journalism of Northwestern University, assisted 
by Evaline Harrington, Department of English, West High Sehegl 
Columbus, Ohio. D. C. Heath and Company, 312 pages, list price $136 
This book is admirable for any student because in these days everyong 
is sooner or later called on to give account of things that take plac 
in his community, or in another, and perhaps larger sphere; and no 
one is really educated unless he can tell his story intelligently. Journ 
nalism in these days must be taught, and must be taught interestingly 
and intelligently or a young gentleman or lady cannot be called really 
educated. Every principle of the art of reporting, editing, make-up, 
typesetting, should be familiar to an educated person. And this book, 
— with one reading — will accomplish the deed. It, or a similar ong 
will make one a better citizen. 


Two recently revised books that have made an enviable reputation 
are THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH in the elementary and second scheol, 
By Percival Chubb, price $2.75; and SECOND LATIN BOOK, by B. L 
Ullman, Ph.D., and Norman E. Henry, M.A., price $1.68. Increase ip 
number of lessons, fuller explanations, and other improvements have 
been made, The books are made by The Macmillan Company, which 
is enough to say of the make-up, of the materials, clearness and 
adequacy in the printing. The Macmillan Company are the publishers, 
And again by the Macmillans, we have LAWLER’S EASY LATIN PLAYS, 
By Lillian B. Lawler, Ph.D., Instructor in Classics in the Hunter Col- 
lege, New York, N. Y. This is only 80 cents. The pupils will find the 
plays most interesting. 






CONFLICTING PSYCHOLOGIES OF LEARNING. By Boyd Henry 
Bode. D. C. Heath and Company. Price $2.00. This new book will 
attract the attention of teachers of the subject. To quote from the 











Preface: “The central theme . . . is the nature of mind. . . . The order 





of presentation is semi-historical, for the reason that this form of 
presentation seems best suited to the purpose of assisting the student 






in arriving at an intelligent conclusion regarding the nature of the 
mind.” The last chapter is a study of “Our Changing Outlook.” We 
assure our readers that the book is up to date, and will stimulate 







thinking and gives many new viewpoints. 





